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THE MINUTEMAN MONUMENT. 


Dedicated at Framingham, Massachusetts, June 17th. 
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INVITATION. 


\/isine are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
ticaily the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and -well 
repay a visit. 
* © 
NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


new conception of the minuteman of the 

Revolution is embodied in the striking 
statue by Theo. Alice Ruggles Kitson, recently 
set up in Buckminster Square at Framingham, 
Massachusetts. Emerson’s allusion to ‘‘the 
embattled farmers’’ registers and has probably 
confirmed the tendency to think of the old 
Continentals as tillers of the soil. Most of 
them were, but not all, and Mrs. Kitson has 
taken one of the others, the village blacksmith, 
asatype. Summoned from his forge, he goes 
forth to duty. - Behind him are hammer and 
anvil, as he pours the charge from his powder- 
horn, and he still wears his leather apron. 
‘The face is strong, the body powerful, and the 
pose full of feeling and expression, as the 
cover-page picture shows. 

‘The expense of the statue—a bronze figure of 
heroic size, standing on a granite pedestal—was 
borne jointly by the town and -the local chapter 
of Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Lieutenant-Governor Guild made the oration at 
the dedication, paying eloquent tribute to the 
generous and enlightened patriotism which 
secured to the community so noble a memorial. 
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pane of the newly wedded couple set out 
‘‘to make the occasion memorable.’’ They 
showered the pair with rice, and besides pla- 
carding the hack, hung three big tin dish-pans 
at the rear of it. When bride and groom came 
out of the house, hilarity redoubled, the horses 
began to fidget, that set the pans rattling, and 
at last — fortunately before the young people 
entered the hack—the horses ran away. Several 
persons narrowly escaped serious injury, and 
one of the horses, an animal valued at two 
hundred and fifty dollars, was killed, thus 
making the occasion memorable indeed to the 
unfortunate hackman. A Connecticut city was 
the scene of the episode; but it is hardly worth 
while to pillory the place, since, unhappily, 
such childish and dangerous pranks are liable 
to be repeated any day in any other place, 
sometimes with even more serious results. 
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he spot where the Charter Oak is believed 

to have stood—even the beginners’ class in 
history knows that that was in Hartford, 
Connecticut—is marked at present by a bit of 
marble in the roadway leading up the hill to 
Charter Oak Place, and by a slab in the wall 
near by, saying that the tree stood not far off. 
One can walk up the hill and not notice either 
mark. Moved by the feeling that the historic 
spot should be more clearly indicated, a former 
governor of the Connecticut Society of Colonial 
Wars has bought and deeded to the society the 
narrow strip of land between Charter Oak 
Avenue and Charter Oak Place, and the society 
is about to enclose the tract and set up an 
appropriate memorial. In such ways can good 
citizens add greatly to the beauty and interest 
of any of our long-settled communities. 
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“B= to the land!’’ the present slogan of 
certain British statesmen, is not altogether 
a meaningless message for this country.. ‘‘Sev- 
eral North Blank farmers,’’ writes a local 
correspondent in a New Hampshire weekly, 
‘are already anxiously inquiring how they 
will get their haying done, and the outlook is 
that help will have to be hunted up out of 
town. Every day in the cities men are com- 
mitting suicide because they are gut of work 
and can get nothing todo. In this and nearly 
every other town there are plenty of farms for 
sale, and in this community a man with a 
team and a disposition to work could earn good 
money the year round, and lay by something, 
too. Such a man is very much wanted in 
North Blank. He cannot become a millionaire 
here, but he can be happy, contented and 
prosperous.’’ The country papers frequently 
print such appeals and exhortations ; but nobody 
seems to answer. ® 
A correspondent of the New York World has 
gathered up a half-column of bird and 
animal stories alleged to be current in Vermont, 
which, in brief, show that a black bear has 
been visiting Hinesburg; that a tree-climbing 














woodchuck was recently killed in Pownal; that 
there is a flock of ‘‘prairie horned larks’’ at 
| Wells Kiver, and a bird that is ‘‘a cross between 


la robin and a whippdorwill’’ at Essex June- |. 


|tion; that an escaped turtle has returned to 
Bennington, and that a West Charleston man 
has a hen which lays ‘‘mammoth eggs.’’ The 
best of the anecdotes—which is probably as 
true as any—tells us that Mr. Blank of Brown- 
ington Center set his hound on a fox. After 
an hour the hound stopped baying, and finally 
his owner went home, thinking the dog had 
left the scent; but the dog did not return, 
a search for him two days later proved fruit 
less. Ten days after the day of the chase the 
dog, a living skeleton, crawled into the house. 
When he had been fed and had rested, he made4 
a great fuss until Mr. Blank followed him yp 
the mountain. In a heap of rocks was a fox’s 
hole, which the dog exhibited. It ap 
that a rock had fallen over the entrance af 
the dog went in, and it had taken him te 
days to dig his way out. 
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light,’’ which may be taken for the eveni 
meal or filled with odd jobs, ‘‘knitting-work,’ 
is a good time to sound an alarm of fire, because 
it catches people in their every-day habit, and 
gives a student of human nature a fine ¢ 
to see how they really act and look. In 
thickly settled and somewhat tinderlike secti 
of a Massachusetts village a fire started recent’ 
at such an hour, and the neighbors promptly 
turned out. One man arrived at the bi 
bearing a fire-bucket in one hand, and care- 
fully holding in the other a wedge of strav, 
berry shortcake. Another man had one si 
of his face nicely shaved, and that—with 


a 


asoap advertisement. A young woman weari 
a big kitchen apron carried a pair of kid glo 

in one hand, a bouquet of anagesye agg 
occupying the other. To match all this, they 
usual gallarit rescues of rubbish were noted, 
But let the reader who wants to laugh do 
under his ‘breath: and in a corner. Until he 
has been tested, nobody can assert that he wi 
keep his head if such an emergency calléz 
People who prided themselves on presence 
mind have been known, when the house w 
ablaze, to forget their choicest treasures and 
frantically save the coal-hod and the oe 
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THE TEST. 


Acer summer boarder in .Maplevale once 
said that Jane Harding’s name was fo: 
ordained—that the first time one heard it o1 
could see Miss Harding with her stiffness 
her neatness, her angles and her - 
shouldered dresses with the puckers under the 
arms, as Clearly as if she were sitting in front 
of you in church. Whatever the name signified 
to the imagination, Miss Harding was cntenil! 
ably neat and stiff and angular, and puckery 
of speech as well as of dress. Probably Maple- 
vale never received such a shock as the day f] 
learned that Jane Harding, —Jane ened 
t, 





thirty-seven years old if she was a day, w 
her stiffness and angles and all the rest-of 
had driven to Berwick with Henry Calloway 
one morning and returned as Mrs. Callowaf 
that evening. 

Then for three years Maplevale was the 
for an ever-deepening miracle. Henry Callo 
was a clerk in one of the stores, a pm 
tempered young fellow, but wholly lacking in 
energy and resolution. Yet Jane Calloway. 
his wife, battling with his shiftlessness 
inefficiency, and holding him unflinching] 
his work, grew younger every day. ; 

But one February night Henry came home 
ill, and a week later he was dead. Jane met 
the blow without flinching ; she had his memory, 
she said proudly. She wasstillrich. Then the 
village lawyer came. He had known Jane all 
her life, and he had never had a harder errand. 

*‘Jane,’’ he said, ‘‘there’s something I’ve 
got to tell you. Henry left a debt —’’ 

‘*What kind of a debt?’’ Jane interrupted. 

The old lawyer stared out the window. 
‘*Three hundred dollars. It looks—as if there 
had been a forgery, Jane.’’ 

A long silence fell upon the room. Then— 
‘*Every cent shall be paid!’’ the woman cried ; 
and when he heard her voice her old friend 
turned and looked straight into her eyes. 

‘*It’s not the debt I’m thinking of, Jane, for 
I know honesty is the breath of your life—it’s 
your love that is put to the test. The Book never 
said that honesty, great as it is, is the greatest 
thing in the world. You think you loved 
Henry—prove it! Show that your love is great 
enough to keep you free from bitterness, to keep 
you tender and gentle and glad, Jane. That’s 
what love means. Henry sinned, but so do 
you and I in other ways; the sin is not Henry. 
If it were, God have mercy upon each of us! 
You have come to the test of your love, Jane 
Calloway.’’ 

That was four years ago. The other day the 
lawyer was at his office window with a friend 
when Jane Calloway passed. 

**Do you know,”’ the lawyer remarked, ‘‘I’ve 
come to believe the story of Dante and Beatrice 
—at least I believe that there are lives to-day 
that achieve as greatly through love.’’ 

**Whatever put that into your head?’’ the 





hat period “between the dark and the day“) 


lather on the other side—made him look li CogtaS Metin buildings, Exe erate eae 
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young intruder matched it with eagerness and 
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mystery, and the water- 

buffalo, or carabao, is the 
greatest of its puzzles. No white 
man ever began to understand 
him. Even the wise man who 
knows when his servants are 
lying, even the master of wisdom 
who can buy in the bazaars, at 
an advance of only fifty per 
cent. over native prices, looks on the 
water-buffalo with eyes full of baffled 
curiosity. 

No one but an Oriental would dream 
of using him to drag loads on dry land, 
for he is clearly a water-dweller. A 
white man would as soon think of 
riding cross-country on a hippopota- 
mus. Yet the carabao cannot be a 
fish, for he has hoofs and horns. 

Some people declare that he is one 
kind of a cow, but that is manifestly 
absurd, for he has a bald, bristly skin 
like a pig or an elephant. Besides, a 
cow can low, and this great beast, big 
as two oxen, has no voice worth men- 
tioning. When his feelings are stirred, 
he cries softly in a mild little wail that 
makes you sorry for him. 

One guess is as good as another, and 
it is enough to say that he is a mystery. 
He pulls a load of a ton or two with no 
apparent exertion, but although he is 
so big and strong his owner feeds him 
by hand. Yes, the owner takes the 
earabao’s chin on his knee, and puts 
bunches of tender grass into his mouth, 
one after another. And then the cara- 
bao holds up his head and opens his 
mouth, and the man pours in water 
from an old tin can. The owners 
always use pint tomato-cans. Where 
the cans come from is part -of the 
mystery. 

So the carabao blots the East with 
his gray bulk, from Bombay to Yoko- 
hama and back again, grunting and 
whining at his work, chewing his cud 
with his obstinate old jaw, and is never 
contented, although he is taken care of 
like a baby. 

There are tame carabaos and wild 
carabaos, and that is another part of 
the mystery. No one can tell whether 
they were all wild at first and have 
been domesticated, or whether they are 
naturally tame and only run wild for 
fun. You might even insist that they 
are wild or tame, just as they choose, 
and no one could disprove your theory. 

However it may be, a wild buffalo, 
with his ponderous weight and heavy 
horns and bullet-proof skull, is as dan- 
gerous a brute as you would care to 
meet. He runs with surprising speed, 
in an awkward gallop, charges with- 
out provocation, butts into things as 
recklessly as a bull, and is as quick on 
his feet as a magnified goat. There 
was a wild carabao once up on the 
head waters of a little tributary of the Cagayan 
who disorganized a whole province. 

He was a sturdy young three-year-old bull 
when he first attracted attention as an individual. 
Most carabaos are a slaty gray in color, and 
some even have a pale pink skin which reminds 
you of baby mice; but this fellow was of a 
splendid, glistening black, so he soon gained 
the name of ‘‘E] Negro,’? which in English 
would mean ‘‘the black one. ’’ 

He had legs like young trees, and his shoul- 
ders were heavy and square with rippling 
muscles, and his smooth black horns curved in 
« threatening crescent of nearly six feet in width, 
und were a good five inches through at the base. 
Vith this massive front he playfully charged a 
wanderer on the uplands now and then, but no 
one noticed him particularly till he came down 

the river one day. 

Miguel Tupifio’s herd of thirty-seven carabaos 
vas quietly ruminating in a delightfully muddy 

«ckwater, with only its nostrils in sight, under 

e peaceful rule of old Pepé, a venerable, 

ray-haired bull. 

The young black stranger lowered his head, 
‘uck out his nose, and said things to a plump 

ung cow which aroused even old Pepé to 

tion, He emerged from the river with a surge 
ike that of a moderate-sized whale, and charged 

'e young scapegrace. 

"heir foreheads met with a crash, and the 

ittle wason. Up and down the wet sand they 
ushed each other, foreheads together and noses 

the ground, grunting with rage and exertion, 
hile the cows stood chewing their cuds and 
watching carelessly. 

Pepé had the advantage in weight, but the 


TY: far East is a land of A= 
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AND THE BULL CAME TO HIS KNEES 


agility. Gradually he manceuvered Pepé into 
the river. Quick as a flash he locked his horns 
into a deadly cross-hold, and began to force 
Pepé’s nose toward the water. 

The sturdy old neck might have resisted, but 
Pepé wore a driving-rope thrust through the 
cartilage of his nose and looped up over his 
horns. The young bull’s forehead pressed on 
the rope, and Pepé bent his neck to relieve 
the tearing pain. Instantly the young bull put 
out all his strength in one mighty shove, and 
Pepé, rocking a moment on his legs, toppled 
over. And El] Negro held-him there till any 
one but a carabao would have drowned ten times 
over. 

At last the victor splashed ashore with a 
scornful grunt, and swaggered up the bank into 
the brush, followed by seventeen cows, while 
poor old Pepé stood in the river, sorrowfully 
blowing the water from his nostrils. Miguel 
Tupifio raged up and down the opposite shore, 
waving a paddle and making awful threats. 
But Miguel never saw his cows again. 

The young bull evidently found this exploit 
very amusing, for he soon repeated it. Inside 
of six months he had whipped every lord of a 
herd for ten miles along the river, and conserva- 
tive men estimated his illegally acquired family 
at two hundred. The estimates of imaginative 
folk were amusing, but they have nothing to 
do with this story. Now the law says, and 
it is a wise law, that whoever steals carabaos 


| people of that great city bid me, I will come— | 
after the law tells me where I can find a rope | 
and who will build a gallows. ’’ 

So the deputation walked back to Angadanan, 
very quiet and thoughtful, and El Negro led 
his admiring wives over the wide, sunny uplands | 
unmolested. 

But not unmolesting. For down below those 
uplands runs a trail, a thoroughfare where many 
travellers come and go. And that trail became 
a place of wild adventure. 

The wayfarer, peacefully jogging along in 
the cool of the morning, would see a huge black 
terror rushing down on him like a young tor- 
nado, and he would incontinently forsake his 
pony and seek shelter in the brush. El Negro 
would whine mockingly at the thicket and play- | 
fully chase the pony down the trail, and leave 
the wayfarer to walk twelve or fifteen weary 
miles into Angadanan. 

At last a white man limped into Lagan, and | 
sought the governor. 

His feet were very sore and he was very 
angry, for he had just walked forty-one miles 
along a trail of hot sand. 

**Ain’t there some law against highway rob- 
bery ?’’ demanded the white man. 

**Certainly,’’ said the governor. ‘‘Whoever 
attacks and robs by violence a traveller orf the 
public highway shall be hanged by the neck 
until he is dead. ’’ 

‘*Then,’’ said the white man, ‘‘there’s a big 





by force and violence shall be hanged. So the 


| simple farmers of Angadanan sent a deputation | 


down to Ilagan, and the deputation said to the | 
governor, ‘‘Come and hang El Negro, as the) 
law says.’’ 

And the governor said, ‘‘Certainly, since the | 





black caribou up the trail that I reckon you’d 
better be hangin’. He chased me into the all- 
firedest bunch o’ bamboo spikes I ever saw, | 
and jolted me round in ’em for half a day, while 
he tried to butt in. If that ain’t violence, I 
never heard of any. Look at my clothes! An’ 





| cartridge 
| leisurely, and fired. 


| grazed,’’ he said, at last. 





he ren my pony off on me, an’ 
if there’s any lower-down robber 
than a horse-thief I’d like to 
shake hands with him.’’ 

**You seem to have good cause 
to swear out a warrant against 
your assailant,’’ said the 
ernor, gravely. ‘*‘We must act 
according to due process of law, 
you know. If you could give 
me his name and residence,’’ murmured 
the governor. 

The white man snorted. ‘‘You’re 
a—’’ he stuttered, ‘‘a—a—beauty, you 
are! You’re a—a ornament to your 
job. Governor!’’ he said, helplessly, 
but with a deal of emphasis. ‘‘He 
calls himself a governor!’’ and he 
went out. 

Perhaps he would have slammed the 
door, but it was made of six-inch plank, 
and the hinges were rusted. The gov- 
ernor and his secretary lay back in their 
chairs and laughed and laughed and 
laughed. 

**If you’ll give me a day off,’’ said 
the secretary, at last, ‘‘I reckon I’d 
better go and get that carabao before 
he starts an insurrection. ’’ 

‘Go ahead!’’ said the governor. 
**He’ll taste good after a year of tin 
cans.’”’ 

The secretary was a tall young man 
with sun-bleached hair, who looked like 
a pair of calipers when he tried to walk. 
On horseback he reminded you of a 
centaur. He had clear, quiet gray eyes 
and a quiet smile, and a gentle voice, 
which he used as little as possible. 

He was expert in things that go 
bang! When a ‘‘tenderfoot’’ came 
along, the secretary liked to borrow his 
hat and offer to take a revolver and 
toss the hat up. He said he Would 
give the tenderfoot a new hat for every 
hole less than seven that was in the 
borrowed hat when it came down. 
As one revolver shoots only six times, 
this proposition always made a tender- 
foot laugh. He thought the secretary 
was ‘‘bluffing’’ him, and determined to 
prove that he had nerve enough to win 
a stock of new hats. 

When the hat fell it generally had 
eight or nine holes init. On one happy 
occasion, when it scaled just right, 
it had twelve. The tenderfoot would 
count the holes several times and say, 
ruefully, ‘‘I don’t understand. You 
fired six shots, and here are seven 
holes. ’’ 

And the secretary would say, gravely, 
**I just put the extra one in for good 
measure, you know,’’ and lower his 
eyelid ever so slightly toward the spec- 
tators. 

The secretary set out after the sedi- 
tious black bull with a rifle and a big 
six-shooter, which was his pet among 
all his firearms. It was a new departure 
in revolvers, double-action, and shot big, smoke- 
less, forty-five-caliber rifie-cartridges. The sec- 
retary used to let his friends fire it once in 


gov 


|a while, just for the fun of seeing it jump 


back and chip holes in their foreheads with 
the hammer. But it never jumped back and 
hit the secretary. He was so confident in his 


|armament that he took along only one man, a 


native, to help bring back the horns and a hind 
quarter. 

They found El Negro very easily after a few 
hours’ ride, for he charged them three hundred 
yards down a gently sloping side-hill. The 
secretary slipped off his pony and fired when 
the bull was a couple of hundred yards away. 
He wisely avoided the heavy skull, bat his 
heart shot went a bit low, and the bull came 
on unchecked. The secretary clicked a fresh 
into the chamber, raised the rifle 


The bull stopped sharply, and with a long, 
staggering lunge, crashed into the brush beside 
the trail. The shots and the fall of the bull 
frightened the secretary’s pony, and by the 
time he had calmed the horse and crept forward 
cautiously the bull had disappeared. 

But a crimson trail led off through a tangle 
of high cogon grass and bamboo. The secretary 
followed the trail for a few steps, reading it as 
you and I read a book. 

“Off shoulder broken down, and an artery 
‘*Hold the horses, 
José, while I go in and put him out of his 
trouble. And take the rifle,’ he added. ‘‘It 


| would be in my way.’’ 


So the secretary plunged into the jungle and 
began to follow El Negro’s trail, expecting to 
come on the prostrate body of his victim at any 











moment. But the trail wound on and on. The 
air was hot and heavy, and the thorns of the 
bamboo tore the secretary’s shirt and the sharp 
grass cut his face, so he dropped to his knees 
and crawled. Crawled for an hour, it seemed, 
and at last he stopped and wiped the sweat-drops 
from his throat. 

‘*Travelling like this with a broken shoulder 
and a torn artery !’’ he muttered, in admiration. 
‘**He’s got nerve!’’ 

His interest overcame the caution that warned 
him of the difficulty of retreat, and he crawled 
on with reckless speed. Suddenly he heard the 
little wail of fury which always sounds so piti- 
ful in such a great beast. The secretary rose 
to his feet in the little arch of the trail. 

El Negro was charging. The broken shoulder 
hampered him sorely; the charge was a mere 
travesty of the old headlong gallop, but he came 
on. The secretary raised the heavy revolver 
and fired. A chip of bone flew from the base 
of the horns. 

**One!’’ counted the secretary, and fired again. 

He heard the thud of the bullet, but El Negro 
did not stop. Even in that moment the secretary 
saw that the carabao, unlike a bull, was charging 
with open eyes. The secretary’s only hope 
was to hit one of those eyes, He fired quickly. 

‘*Three!’’ he counted, and the bull was very 
close. 

The secretary held the revolver steady and 
used the double-action mechanism for the first 
time. The three shots rang out in rapid suc- 
cession, each echoed by the thud of the bullet. 
The last flash was right in El Negro’s face, 
but he never flinched or swerved. 

‘You brute!’’ gasped the secretary, dropping 
the empty revolver. ‘‘You brave black devil!’’ 
he gasped, and seized the huge horns. Anything 
was preferable to a sidewise, sweeping blow 
from that great sickle. 

The secretary threw all his weight on his 
left arm; the broken shoulder crumpled under 
the sudden leverage, and the bull came to his 
knees. 

For a moment the man smiled in fierce 
exultation, with the joy of purely physical 
superiority to the great animal. Then his lips 
turned thin and white with the strain of holding, 
for the bull slowly collected his forces and surged 
to his feet. He swung his head sharply, and 
the man was tossed from side to side. 

He gained a foothold just in time, and by a 
tremendous exertion brought the bull down 
once more. 

They stood there, the man above the animal, 
for the space of twelve deep, sobbing breaths, 
and then the great head began to rise once more. 
The man’s feet slipped on the smooth earth, 
and he glanced warily over his shoulder. Just 
behind him was a clump of bamboo. Slowly, 
inch by inch, he retreated, never relaxing an 
ounce of the pressure on the horns. He felt the 
welcome support of the stalks behind his heels, 
and braced by them, he brought the bull down 
for the third time. 

For a long time they stood motionless, except 
for the heaving of their lungs. Both were 
growing very weak, the blood flowed fast from 
the bull’s shoulder, and the man’s arms were 
dead below the elbows. 

At last the bull rose slowly and twisted his 
head up and to the right. Little by little the 
secretary’s nerveless fingers slipped on the 
smooth horn, till at last his right hand lost its 
grip. Instantly the bull swung, and the needle- 
tip of the horn caught in the naked muscles 
of the secretary’s right arm, and ripped them 
open from elbow to wrist. ‘The man grew weak 
and sick with the pain, and as he stood there, 
tottering to his fall, the bull jerked his head 
quite free. 

The horn swept upward and caught the man 
just above the chin. A merciful faintness 
seized him, and he seemed to fall through endless 
miles of blackness shot with wavering lights. 

When he opened his eyes the sun had sloped 
far over toward the west. He gazed about him 
stupidly. A little way off the great black body 
of the bull lay motionless. The man stared at 
it for a long time, and at last, foot by foot, 
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ANY a boy has 

tried, at one time 

or another, to make 
shot by pouring melted lead from a height into 
a basin of water. If he failed, as doubtless he 
did, it was because of faulty methods rather than 
a mistaken theory. Shot is so made, and has 
been for more than a hundred years, but special 
apparatus is necessary. 

Previous to 1782 shot was made by cutting 
sheet lead into strips of a width equal to the 
desired diameter of the shot. These strips were 
then cut into squares, and the cubes thus formed 
were thrown into revolving cylinders and left 
there until the friction and attrition had worn 
the cubes roughly into the form of spheres. 

According to tradition, the present method is 
the realization of a dream. A Mr. Watts of 
Bristol, England, dreamed one night that he 
was caught in a shower, the drops of which 
were round leaden pellets. He knew that all 
liquid bodies when they fall have a tendency 
to assume the spherical form, and the more he 
thought about his dream the more it seemed 
possible of realization. 

His first experiment was made by pouring 
melted lead from the top of St. Mary Redcliffe 




















he hitched over to it. He thrust out his left 
hand—somehow the other would not move. It 
puzzled him. 

‘*Good old boy!’’ he muttered, slowly, with 
the distinct utterance of semiconsciousness. He 
patted the great black face. 

**Good old boy!’’? he muttered again, and 
snuggled down beside E] Negro into a delicious 
sleep. 

When he woke he was fully conscious. It 
was almost evening, and his wounds throbbed 
with intolerable pain. He heard a voice calling 





from an immeasurable distance. ‘‘Sefior! Se- 
fior!’’ it called. 

**José!l’’ he shouted, as well as his stiff, 
swollen lips would let him. 

“*‘Sefior!’’ sobbed the frightened voice, and a 
footstep crashed in the jungle close at hand. 
**Did you get him, sefior?”’ 

The secretary rolled over painfully and gazed 
at El Negro. He put out his hand and touched 
the rough black face once more, stroked it gently, 
almost caressingly. ‘‘Yes, José,’’ he said, 
quietly. ‘‘Yes, [gothim. Come and help me.’’ 











Cynthia Lane spent her Christmas holi- 
days with her Aunt Sophy in Chicago. 
This was what broadened her horizon. When 
she returned to Elmore Hall after that visit, 
the girls observed in the very first week that 
the old Cynthia had disappeared and a new 


Ty: far from home to go back very quickly, 


one had come in her place. The new one puzzled | parti 


them. They liked her predecessor better. 
Cynthia Lane; fresh from a little town in 
southern Ohio, had been perfectly satisfied to 
wear a red golf cape and a felt toque with a 
black feather. Although many of her class- 
mates had a larger and finer wardrobe than 
hers, she had not envied them or coveted their 
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SHE WAS FOR THE MOMENT... 


magnificence. Witha light heart she had packed 
her little trunk, after Aunt Sophy’s invitation 
came, and had gaily gone to the great city, 
feeling that she was prepared for every con- 
ceivable occasion. 

Her mother’s letter, which she found in the 
post-office on her way to the train, said, ‘‘Cyn- 
thia, dear, don’t wear your best things every 
day at Aunt Sophy’s. Remember that your 
brown cashmere must last for Sundays until 
spring. Your second-best frock will do very 
well unless they have company. Bear in mind, 
my child, that you are a little country girl, and 
a schoolgirl at that, and that nobody will expect 
you to compete with rich city cousins. ’’ 

Wise advice! But Cynthia hardly took in 








A FAIRY PRINCESS. 





its meaning. Her thoughts went dancing ahead, 
and she hummed a tune under her breath as 
the miles flew under the train. 

Her first disillusion and dissatisfaction came 
the day after her arrival, when she overheard 
her cousin Gertrude, in the next room, say in 
a low voice, perfectly audible through the thin 
tion wall: 

‘*The child has not a single thing fit to wear. 
Mother, we’ll have to lend her Edith’s clothes 
while she stays.’’ 

**Hush, Gertrude!’’ Aunt Sophy answered. 
“I would not offer her such a thing for the 
world. My sister would never forgive me. 
Cynthia is all right for her home and for 
college. She’s only to be here 
over New-year’s day. What 
does it matter how she is 
dressed ?’? 

Cynthia had not meant to 
listen, and flushing hotly 
from head to foot, she wished 
New-year’s day well past and 
herself back at Elmore. Her 
eyes were opened. She per- 
ceived that she was not in 
the least like the girls who 
fluttered into her aunt’s 
house, and poised on the 
wing to chat with Gertrude 
and Edith, girls elaborately 
dressed. She did not dream 
that the eyes of most people 
rested approvingly on her 
bright face and never noted 
anything wrong about her 
clothing. Gertrude had made 
her uncomfortable. 

She went with her relatives 
on shopping expeditions. The 
great department stores were 
a revelation to her of the glory 
of this world. Silks, laces, 
jewels, silver, soft wools, 
dainty linens—what in all 
that bewildering variety was 
there wanting? Desire 
oe awakened in her soul, but 
she stifled it and held up 
her head proudly. She was 
determined not to let her 
cousins suspect that she had 
an ungratified wish, and with an instinctive 
pride she repressed any show of surprise at the 
city’s marvels. Cynthia refused to be impressed 
by the crowds and the wonders. 

Edith Harper was to ‘‘come out’’ in January, 
and her mother was much occupied in preparing 
her for the functions in which a débutante 
takes part. A white evening dress especially 
enchanted Cynthia, who gazed at the folds of 
mousseline-de-soie, the delicate embroidery, 
the graceful demitrain. Oh, to have something 
like this! 

“*Cynthia,’’ said Edith, suddenly, ‘‘you are 
coming again for Easter, aren’t you? Why 
don’t you let madame make you a pretty gown 
for my birthday party? It would be a real 


HOW SOME COMMON THINGS ARE MADE 


By Edward Williston Frentz 





Church into water. It 

so far succeeded as to ea 

warrant further inves- Vill. 
tigation, and the present method of making shot 
in specially constructed towers is the outcome. 

A shot-tower is usually about one hundred 
and eighty feet high and thirty or forty feet 
in diameter. The great height is necessary in 
order to give the falling globules of lead time 
to cool before they strike the well of water 
which forms the bottom of the tower. The 
larger shot, of course, require a longer time to 
cool, and therefore a higher tower than the 
small sizes. 

The lead is melted in kettles set in brick 
ovens at the top of the tower. With it is mixed 
a small quantity of arsenic or of antimony, 
which have the effect of hardening it and 
making it cool more quickly. 

The center of the top of the tower is occupied 
by metal colanders, the size of the holes de- 
pending upon the size of the shot which it is 
desired to make. These colanders are moved 
back and forth automatically by machinery, as 





a corn-popper is moved 
snot. Boa over a fire, but with 
a quick, jerky motion. 


The melted lead and arsenic flow through 
a pipe with an automatic cut-off to the surface 
of the colander. As the layer of molten metal 
touches it, the colander jerks sharply forward 
or back, thereby freeing the metal cleanly and 
before it can display a tendency to ‘‘string out.’’ 
The solid portion of the bottom of the colander 
separates the lead into globules, or drops, which 
cool as they fall, and by the time they reach the 
surface of the water below are shot. 

The processes of sorting for imperfections 
and according to size are largely automatic, and 
are interesting because of the extreme simplicity 
of the devices which do this apparently difficult 
work. 

By a bucket elevator, that is, an endless chain 
to which are attached small buckets, the shot 
are brought from the well to the top of an inclined 
plane. Down this they roll by the force of 
gravitation ; but the lower end of the plane does 
not quite reach the receptacle toward which the 














economy, for you will want a dress later on to 
wear at commencement. ’”” 

**T shall not be graduated this summer, Edith. 
I’m only a freshman. I’ve three years more 
before I’l] need splendors. And then I’ll be 
rigged out in cap and gown to receive my 
diploma. I should have little use for anything 
so fine. We don’t dress at Ponkaloo as you do 
here. ”? 

‘*What mademoiselle needs, ’’ said the French- 
woman, looking kindly at the dark-eyed girl 
with the country roses abloom in her cheeks, 
‘tis not such a frock as this, Miss Edith, but 
something different—a high dress with tucked 
yoke, and sleeves bouffant, and a deep flounce 
under clusters of tiny puffs; not a train, but 
long to the ground all round. I could make 
her such a gown at a small price—not more 
than seventy-five dollars. ’’ 

**Tt’s the chance of your lifetime, Cynthia,’’ 
said Edith, solemnly. ‘‘Better give madame 
the order. She’s awfully good to take such 
an interest, in her busy season, too. I assure 
you it would be a bargain; a French gown, 
Cynthia. ’’ 

**] would have to write to mother,’’ said 
Cynthia. 

‘‘Well, [’ll tell you what to do. You let 
madame take your measure. Then you may 
have a lining fitted. I am just your height, 
and the skirt can be tried on me. The dress 
can be made as well as not while you are at 
college, without your having more than the first 
fitting. As soon as you hear from your mother 
you can write to madame, and she’ll do all the 
rest. You haven’t an idea how pretty you’ll 
look, Cynthia, in a proper gown.’’ 

Cynthia drew herself up. At the back of 
her mind there was a strong protest of dissent, 
but desire had her by the throat, and she could 
not shake off the tightening grip. 

‘*1’ll give the order now,”’ she said, decidedly. 
**Mother will want me to be pleased, and there 
is no need to wait.’’ 

Her resolve taken, a sense of elation possessed 
her. She felt as if she were indeed Edith’s 
cousin as she stood in the dressmaker’s room, 
where gowns costing hundreds of dollars and 
wraps of Parisian elegance and fabulous prices 
were strewn carelessly about, or hung in carved 
cabinets behind glass doors. 

She was for the moment not little Cynthia 
Lane, only daughter of John Lane, farmer, of 
Ponkaloo, and also the best writer of composi- 
tions in her class at Elmore Hall, but a fairy 
princess, a girl who had dared and ventured. 
Although how in the wide world she was ever 
going to pay seventy-five dollars for a gown, 
she did not in the least know. 

Cynthia had been brought up in an atmosphere 
of rectitude and economy. It had been a great 
strain on the home resources to send her to 
college. There had been planning and saving 
and scrimping to do it. Her father and mother 
would not touch the sum laid aside for a rainy 
day. They had managed to meet the expenses 
for the first year, and hoped that their bright 
little girl would win a scholarship to make 
easier the second. Cynthia knew this. Never- 
theless, she trod on air after she had ordered 
the gown, and when Edith hugged her and 
Gertrude congratulated, she blushed and laughed 
light-heartedly. Her aunt was a trifle doubtful 
about the whole transaction. 

**Shouldn’t you have consulted your mother, 
dear? Madame has to be paid ‘C. O. D.’ 
And city prices are high compared to those at 
Ponkaloo. ’’ 

**Oh, that will be all right!’’ replied Cynthia. 
‘*Don’t say a word about it, aunty, when you 
write. I want to surprise mama. ’’ 

The holidays over, Cynthia went back to 
college. Then the girls thought her changed 
She had plenty to do, fortunately. 

Among other affairs, there was the annual 
contest for the Llewellyn prize. This was a 
prize of one hundred dollars in gold, awarded 
to the student whose all-round scholarship was 
the best in her year, and who in addition wrote 
the most satisfactory thesis on colonial history. 

“I intend to carry off that prize,’’ said 
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shot is directed. A space 
the size of which has been 
exactly determined by ex- 
perience intervenes. As the shot rolls down 
this plane, the perfect ones, that is, those which 
are truly spherical, attain sufficient momentum 
to leap the space at the bottom and fall into the 
receptacle. The imperfect shot drop throug! 
the open space and are remelted. 

Sorting for size is accomplished almost as 
easily. The mixed shot is poured into the to) 
compartment of a device not unlike a case 0 
drawers, each ‘‘layer’’ or ‘‘story’’ of which | 
a box with a sieve bottom. These drawers ar 
continually oscillated by machinery, so tha 
the shot fall through one layer after anothe 
until they reach one, the meshes of which wi! 
not allow them to pass. When the ‘‘bureau’ 
is emptied, therefore, each drawer will be fou 
to contain shot of uniform size. 

The only remaining process is the blackeni):: 
and polishing. This is accomplished by pouri! 
the shot into revolving cylinders called ‘‘tur 
blers,’? which are partially filled with powder: 
graphite or black lead. The motion and t! 
consequent shifting of the shot upon each oth: 
both biacken and polish them. 
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Cynthia to herself. ‘‘Then I can pay madame, 
and have twenty-five dollars over. How silly 
1 would have been not to order that gown!’’ 

‘*How silly you are to spend all that money 
on @ gown you can so seldom wear!’’ retorted 
common sense. ‘‘And you haven’t won the 
prize yet!’? Cynthia’s roommate found her 
silent and absorbed. 

Plump into the middle of her cogitations came 
a note from madame’s establishment, announcing 
that the gown was nearly finished, and would 
be shipped to her in two days. 

Cynthia’s little purse contained precisely three 
dollars and forty-four cents, and there was no 
more money coming to her for a month. 

What to do she did not know, but necessity 
is the spur of action. She sat down and sent a 
special delivery letter to her Great-Aunt Milli- 
cent, the only person in the family connection 
who was possessed of great wealth. Cynthia 
set forth in eloquent terms her immediate and 
pressing need of seventy-five dollars, which she 
promised to return, if Great-Aunt Millicent 
would consent to loan the sum, in three months 
from its receipt. Tears blinded her as she 
wrote. She felt perfectly desperate, and when 
the letter was fairly despatched, she was absent- 
minded and wretched till the reply came. 

She opened it, half-trembling. ‘There was a 
brief letter in the stiff and painstaking hand 
of an elderly lady. ‘Two enclosures accompanied 
the letter. One was a check for seventy-five 
dollars. ‘The other a promissory note for the 
amount, made out in due form for value received. 

“T am happy to accommodate you, Niece 
(‘ynthia,’’ wrote the old lady. ‘‘I shall expect 
you to sign this note, return it to me, and refund 
the money as pledged at the expiration of ninety 
days. At first, as I dislike lending money, I 
was inelined to refuse your application. But 
I think I can trust John Lane’s daughter, so 
here it is, and make a good use of it, I beg. 
Money does not grow on bushes, child.’’ 

Cynthia paid the dressmaker’s bill. ‘The dress 
was beautiful, a triumph of taste and skill. 
But with a revulsion of feeling Cynthia folded 
it in its box, and covered it with soft tissue- 
paper. She was glad that her roommate was 
at a recitation when the parcel arrived. 

Into the farthest corner of the top shelf in the 
closet she thrust the box; then she sat down 
and wrote in a fury of hope and fear on the 
thesis that meant so much more to her now than 
ever thesis had meant before. She must win at 
all odds. 

But everything blocked the way. An inop- 
portune attack of grippe laid her aside for a 
fortnight, and when she recovered it was to face 
an accumulation of work that had to be made 
up. She lost instead of gaining ground with 
the professors, who began to complain that she 
was dreaming and spent time in wool-gathering 
when she should have been alert. 

The dean, in a frank conversation, said that 
she was not doing herself justice, because she 
had overworked, and the Latin tutor detained 
her after class one day to ask if she did not 
require some special assistance. Cynthia gasped. 
She, who had aspired to coaching backward 
students, to be placed with the backward ones 
herself ! 

However, she toiled valiantly at her thesis. 
Although her sentences were leaden and her 
pen dragged, she kept stubbornly on, and at 
the proper time handed in her manuscript. 

Then followed a weary month of waiting for 
the verdict. Not once in all this time did 
Cynthia so much as glance at the white gown, 
which had assumed in her eyes the form of a 
hateful penitential robe. One wordless prayer 
was in her heart by night and by day, that she 
might receive the prize and be able to repay 
her great-aunt. 

She checked off the dates on her calendar. 
The days were most contradictory, slow in 
one aspect and swift in another. Now and 
then her modest little allowance came from 
home, from the father who trusted her, and it 
smote her heart as she received it. 

At last, one morning, the names of the prize- 
winners were posted on the bulletin-board in 
chapel. 

Cynthia Lane’s was not among them; she 
stood far below the necessary mark, and was 
uowhere near the top of the competition. An- 
other girl had won the money prize. Cynthia 
lad honorable mention and a scholarship. 

The dean was sitting in her private parlor 
that evening when, after a slight tap for admit- 
tunce, Cynthia Lane entered, and threw herself 
‘own ina sobbing heap. ‘The dean remonstrated. 

‘Cynthia, you are not crying in this way 
‘ecause you’ve lost the prize ?’’ 

‘‘l’m erying because I’ve been a coward and 
i Cheat, and I don’i know what in the world 
‘o do. Dear Mrs. Morgan, may I tell you all 
vbout it??? 

“Stop erying, Cynthia, or I can’t understand. 














‘here, there! Nothing is helped by tears. Let | 
ve hear what has happened. Then maybe I 
Cin see a way out. ’? — 

Cynthia did not spare herself. She told the | 
story just as it had occurred, and when she had | 
‘nished, the dean was silent. 

“There are two things you can do, Cynthia,’’ | 
she said at last, ‘‘and one is this: tell your 
ither what you have just told me.’? 

Cynthia sat up straight. 

“O Mrs. Morgan, I couldn’t! I’d die of 
shame! If you knew how hard my father has 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





to work and how little money there is, you 
wouldn’t say tell your father!’’ 

‘*Yes, dear, I would still say it. Fathers have 
hearts that children may turn to. Tell him. 
You must pay your debt to your great-aunt, 
and your father will enable you to do so. If 
he speaks some plain words to you, you cannot 
wonder. Haven’t you deserved them? Write 
to your father by the first mail. Believe me, 
dear, it is the right thing to do.’’ 

** And then ?’’ 

‘“*Then write to madame, and explain to her 
that you made a mistake in purchasing this 
costly frock, and that you have not worn it, and 
that it is unsuitable for you at present. Ask 
her to take it back, or to dispose of it for you. 
I do not think there will be any difficulty. | 
And if I were you, Cynthia, I would either | 
go home for Easter or stay here with the few | 
who cannot leave. 1 would not make another 
Chicago visit yet.’’ 

Cynthia went back to her room and wrote to | 





her father. In trepidation she waited for his 
reply. It came by telegraph. 
To Cynthia Lane, 
Elmore Hall, Winsted, Wisconsin. 
Yours received. Remittance sent. Letter to- 
morrow. John Lane. 


And the father’s letter said: 


In this world we learn some lessons from ex- 
perience which we never learn from any other 
teacher. I shall not say anything about this inci- 
dent to your mother. She need not be bothered. 
Come home for Easter, Cynthia. 


When she went home her father met her at the 
station. John Lane was stooping and grizzled, 
a plain man, with keen eyes looking from under 
shaggy brows. He caught up Cynthia’s valise 
and helped her into the buggy. 

‘*Mother has hot biscuits and maple-sirup for 
supper, honey,’’ he said. 

‘*Father, dear,’’ Cynthia slipped her little 
purse into his hard hand, ‘‘here’s the money. 
The dressmaker took the old thing back.’’ 
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T half past one in the morning of August 
24, 1901, the Hrik steamed out of Foulke | 
Fiord, famous as the winter quarters of 
Doctor Hayes’s expedition, and headed west- 
ward to cross to the Ellesmere Land coast. 

Although only an hour and a half after mid- 
night, it was full daylight, the arctic summer 
of continuous sunlight having but just begun 
to wane. The wind was blowing freshly from 
the north, cresting the waves of Smith Sound 
with whitecaps, and a couple of miles off the 
fiord a dense bank of fog hid the ice-pack 
which lay between us and the western shore. 

I had been up since four in the morning, and 
the day had been a long one for me, so as soon 
as the Hrik cleared Reindeer Point I went 
below for some sleep. 

In an hour or two we were in the ice, as 
the constant shifting of the helm and the fre- 
quent grating of the floes against the Hrik’s 
sides clearly told. But as long as we were 
making headway I did not trouble myself, and 
so dozed away until eight bells souiied the | 
hour for breakfast. 

When I went on deck we were in the midst 
of the heavy arctic ice, great hummocky floes | 
and huge blue masses, which, under the influ- 
ence of the ebb-tide and the north wind, were | 
surging southward between the arctic ‘‘ Pillars | 
of Hercules’’—Capes Alexander and Isabella— 
at a four- or five-knot pace. 

Some pieces of ice were moving faster than 
others, and the large floes frequently had a 
slow rotary motion, all with a rushing, roaring 
sound as of heavy surf. A dense fog hung 
over everything, through which the blue points 
of the heavy ice and the pools of fresh water 
on the floes seemed the color of indigo, while | 
the sea-water between the fragments was black 
as ink. 

With infinite care and patience, and devious 
twisting and turning, we continued to force 
our way slowly ahead, the ice rasping continu- 
ously along the Erik’s iron-bark sheathing | 
from stem to stern, and oceasionally a projecting | 
tongue under water catching the propeller with 
a shock and clang that was most unpleasant. 

About noon, with the change of tide, the ice 
packed closely and held us firmly, stopping all 
further advance. 











Aboard the Drifting Ship. 


| N the evening the fog lifted a little, show- 
| | ing us the base of the desolate Ellesmere 

Land coast, with the ice packed densely 
between us and it. At midnight the fog cleared 
completely, showing the ice stretching from us in 
every direction. The rays of the sun, only a little 
below the northern horizon, touched the sum- 
mits of Cape Isabella, and as I studied the ice 





from the crow ’s-nest, I looked longingly north- 
ward over its ragged surface, where the Ameri- 


| can gateway between Greenland and Ellesmere 


Land stretches to the central polar sea, and 
wished that its passage was as easy for me as 
for the light. 

All this time the ice, with the Hrik immovable 
in its grasp, was drifting steadily southward, 
away from the harbor I wished to reach. 


A Night of Suspense. 


HE next forenoon the changing tide 
relaxed the ice a little, and at the end of 
the day, by forcing the Erik’s engines to 

their utmost, we found ourselves several miles 
nearer the land, but we were unavoidably left in 
a most dangerous position, just on a line connect- 
ing the point of Cape Isabella with Brevoort 
Island. 


Inside this line was the comparatively quies- 


cent water and the stationary ice held in the 
irregularities of the coast-line, while outside of 
it was the ice of the sound steadily drifting 
south ward, 

The edge of the inshore ice had been thick- 
ened and compacted by repeated pressures from 
the outer ice, and we had been unable to pene- 
trate it when the closing of the ice gripped us 
again. 

There was no sleep for us that night. With 
her port side against the edge of the stationary 
ice which rose above her bulwark, the old 
Erik received on her starboard side the grinding 
pressure of the southward moving ice, and 
shook and jarred and quivered and groaned, 


|and at times jumped spasmodically, in a way 


trying to weak nerves. 

The loose ice gave me little concern, but 
when a big floe a mile or so across came rasping 
down upon us, I watched its approach with 
apprehension. 

Some of these floes would catch the rik on 
the stem and drag her along the ragged corners 
of the fast ice for a hundred yards or so, till it 
seemed as if the planks must be stripped from 
the vessel. 

Another, slowly turning as it moved, would 
swing against her side, crush her intothe barrier, 
and when she could yield no more, would set her 
creaking and vibrating in every timber, till 
with a lurch that set the yards rattling and the 
rigging singing, she would jump bodily upward, 
and the floe passing under her bilge, would toss 
and rock her like a sledge on a rough road, till it 
passed under her quarter. 

It was a night of constant suspense, and we 
were anxious for the slacking of the ice with 
the next day’s tide. 

When this occurred, although the change was 
very slight, the Erik was ready with every 
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| pound of steam the boilers could carry. A little 
|south of us was a weak place in the barrier, 
| and working down to this, we forced the Hrik’s 
| bow in, and by whirling the helm first to port 
and then to starboard, used the entire ship as a 
lever to loosen some of the fragments, which 
were then pushed out with poles, until at last 
only one heavy piece, wedged in between 
others, barred our way. 

A big floe came past along the edge of the 
barrier, leaving a little space of water in its 
wake, and in this the Hrik was backed out as 
far as possible, then driven at our opening with 
all the speed she could gather. 


Inside the Barrier. 


HE iron-shod bow struck the piece of ice, 
jarring her as if it were a rock, but break- 
ing off a piece and releasing its grip on 

| the others. Then she rode into it, forced it 
| down, and with her momentum and the engines 
still working at full speed, drove it before her a 
hundred feet or more, when a turn of the wheel 
let her glance by it, and we were inside the 
barrier. 

Every boy who has ever been in a flying 
wedge on the football field or at school, or in a 
college rush, can imagine the thrill and excite- 
ment in using a powerful steamer at full speed 
as a battering-ram, and what one’s sensations 
are as she crashes into the ice, smashing it in 
pieces, beating it down, forcing it to one side 
with a series of jars and shocks that almost 
throw one off one’s feet! 

Inside the barrier the ice was lighter, and 
we worked along with constant interruptions 
and delays, sometimes butting a wall of ice inces- 
santly for an hour or two before we could smash 
a way through, but slowly creeping northward 
till we found our way effectually barred by a 
big floe with its edge lying directly against the 
face of one of the numerous glaciers which line 
this coast. 

At this barrier we lay for half a day, waiting 
for a change. 

Then I decided to smash a passage through 
close against the glacier face. ‘Time after time 
the Hrik was driven full tilt at the enemy, 
breaking off pieces which were pushed or pulled 
out of the way, until at last only a narrow 
tongue lay between us and the little pool of 
water on the other side of the floe. 

Backing as far as we could go, again we 
drove at this full speed. 

The tongue cracked, and we pushed the point 
of it before us; but before the Erik could get 
entirely through, the floe caught her side amid- 
ships, and began irresistibly to push her up the 

| submerged foot of the glacier toward its vertical 
| face. 

Slowly she was forced up till she was some 
five or six feet out of water astern, and standing 
on the port rail I could touch the glacier face 
with my hand. 

It seemed almost inevitable that she would 
be crushed like an egg-shell against the unyield- 
ing wall, when to my great relief the pressure 
of the floe ceased, and it began almost imper- 
ceptibly to slide past us. 

Hurriedly an ice-anchor and line were carried 
out ahead, and the line taken to the winch.’ 
Then anxiously we watched the ice as inch by 
inch it crunched along the Prik’s side. 

As it passed under her quarter the winch 
started, and in a moment the vessel slid and fell 
off the glacier foot, righted herself with a violent 
lurch, and was out of danger. 

Less than a mile from the glacier face we 
were completely imprisoned in a triangular bit 
of water between three large floes. This afforded 
a safe refuge until the next tide, and after we 
had set a trustworthy watch, everybody else 
turned in, glad of an opportunity for a few 
hours of peaceful sleep after the strain of the 
two previous days. 

The next day we worked up along the coast 
to Erik Head, reaching it just as the tide 
changed from ebb to flood. 

We were perhaps two hundred yards from the 
cliff, which rose here some nine hundred feet 
above us, and had just come through a bit of 
open water, across which cakes of heavy ice 
were drifting south. 





The Closing of a Door. 


HEN the tide turned it was like the 

sudden closing of a door. The ice ahead 

jammed together in an impenetrable 
mass, seizing the Erik from the mainmast for- 
ward as in a vise, and the heavy cakes we had 
just passed stopped and came hurrying back to 
crash against us. 

I had ordered a boat lowered to go ashore, as 
1 wished to examine the ice northward from 
the summit of the cliff. 

As we got into the boat, a piece of ice about 
the size of a small house came rushing at the 
ship, and we just barely succeeded in pulling 
the beat under the Hrik’s stern in time to 
escape being smashed like an egg-shell against 
her side. The Hrik herself groaned and rocked 
with the blow. 

After that it was the liveliest kind of a race 
among the whirling ice-cakes for the shore. 
When, an hour later, we returned to the ship, 
we dragged the boat all the way over the ice, 
now densely packed together. 





The next day, with the changing tide, we 























pushed and butted our way into a tiny cove 


|landing our cargo. There was no_ possible 


|said Kate, indignantly, ‘‘and I don’t see why 


south of Erik Head, where close inshore there | chance to get farther north, and every one on you should here. Mother’s splendid, and if 


was a bit of open water. There we began 






| board, except myself, was glad of it. 
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NE summer day three years 
ago the Mason children sat 
together in their house, looking 
very discontented. ‘‘O dear,’’ sighed Susie, 


‘*I do wish pleasant things were not always | 


being spoiled !’’ 
‘*1 know it,’’ echoed Kate. ‘‘I’m ever so 
sorry for Cousin Philip, but why must he take 


just this time to break his leg! If only we) 
were at Haslewoods now!’’ 
‘*I wish we were!’’ grumbled Tom. ‘‘Then 


somebody would play with a fellow.’’ 
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mirth. 
away the city dust and exchanged his 
| coat, he looked about his family circle 
with a puzzled air. ‘‘Is anything unusual 
going on ?’’ he asked. 

‘It is unusual to have the pleasure of the 
children’s society at this season,’’ answered his 
wife, serenely. ‘The girls had already exchanged 
astonished glances. Mother in her best grena- 
| dine, with a rose at her throat! 






| Supper was often a dull meal. But to-night 


| there was no dulness. Mrs. Mason drew them all 


| she can keep it up, 1 guess we can.’’ 

Nevertheless, it was Kate herself who first 
fell from grace the next day. 

“‘Graham muffins again!’’ The discontented 
words slipped out involuntarily, and then, as 
Susie’s warning eye met hers, she bit her lip. 

The next moment it was Susie’s turn, and 
she negligently pushed the muffin plate along in 
response to ‘lom’s request, to have it returned 
to her by him with exaggerated politeness and 
a significant cough. 

There was the very smallest trembling of 
Mrs. Mason’s lips, otherwise one might have 
supposed her deaf and blind. 

The days that followed were full of surprises 
| for the young people. 
| It was astonishing how the color of one’s 
|actions changed; viewed through the simple 
| glass of ‘‘Aunt Harriet’s.’”? If Aunt Harriet 
|came into the room, would or would it not be 

natural to continue lolling at one’s ease on the 
| sofa or occupying the softest chair, leaving her 
the choice of the others? Would or would it 
| not be the obvious thing to volunteer to wipe 





‘‘There is always something to do there —’’ | into animated talk about the abbreviated visit. | the dishes if Aunt Harriet deigned to wash 


‘*And somebody to do it with —’’ 


‘* Well, well,’’? Mr. Mason found himself 


them on the second girl’s ‘‘day out’’? Most 


‘‘'That’s more than there is here, then!’’ | thinking, ‘‘it certainly is pleasant to have the | certainly, if one did help her, it would not be 


growled Tom, who had been vainly trying 
to ‘coax either of his sisters to play halma. 

‘‘Nobody ever wants to do anything jolly. 
Anyhow, we don’t have to scrub up everlast- 
ingly, as we do at Aunt Harriet’s.’’ 

“It would do you good to ‘scrub up, 
retorted Kate, glancing at the grimy hands. 
Mrs. Mason looked up from her sewing. 

‘Is that the way you talk at Haslewoods?’’ 
she asked, and Kate flushed and laughed. 

‘*Poor little mother!’’ she said, contritely. 
‘‘Here we are all fretting, and it’s as hard on 
you as anybody—just when you thought you 
were rid of us for a nice, quiet summer. ’’ 

‘*That’s so,’’ said Tom, with a remorseful 
hug; and this time it was the mother who 
colored slightly. 

There was a certain amount of truth in the 
girl’s words, and Mrs. Mason recognized it 
with a pang. It had been a relief, beyond a 
doubt, to get the three children safely off to 
their aunt’s beautiful home for the usual sum- 
mer visit, and she had received with dismay 
the telegram announcing their return at the 
end of the first week, when a serious accident 
to their aunt’s eldest son compelled her to 
dismiss her guests, amid general regret and 
consternation. 

_ The young people had already been at home 
forty-eight hours, long enough to unpack the 
pretty muslin and cotton gowns, and to settle 
down into listless discontent; long enough also 
for their mother to confront with deepened 
dismay the prospect of two months of such 
days, for Mr. Mason’s income did not admit of 
other journeyings, and the young people owed 
most of their outings to their aunt. 

‘‘I have been listening to you with a great 
deal of interest,’’? she said, quietly. ‘‘Since 
visits are such pleasant things and have such a 
happy effect upon you all,’’—here the three 
exchanged somewhat guilty glances,—‘‘sup- 
pose we try visiting at home for a while.’’ 

*‘O mother,’’ exclaimed Susie, ‘‘you know it 
isn’t the same thing! It couldn’t be.’’ 

‘‘Of course it would not be the same,’’ replied 
Mrs. Mason, soberly. ‘‘Still, my visitors used 
to enjoy themselves. ’’ 

**Are you serious, mother?’’ asked Kate. 

**Quite serious.’’ Mrs. Mason glanced at the 
clock. ‘‘It is now half past five. If you were 
still at your aunt’s, what should you be doing 
at that hour ?’’ 

‘*We should be dressing for dinner,’’ answered 
Kate. 

‘*Very well.’? Mrs. Mason rose. 
all go and dress for dinner. ’’ 

‘Put on our best clothes, mother?’’ asked 
Susie, excitedly. 

‘*We shall wear them out in no time,’’ re- 
marked Tom, soberly, to whom this was a most 
unattractive first move. 

Mrs. Mason smiled as she walked away. 
The girls hurried off to their rooms in gleeful 
anticipation. 

The Masons were a typical New England 
family, bright, ambitious and hard-working. 
Everything was subordinated to securing edu- 
cational advantages for the children, and to 
compass these the father and mother made 
silently all those unnumbered sacrifices which 
fathers and mothers do make. They were at 
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‘*Let us 


heart a devoted and united family, but like so | 


many others, had fallen into the habit of taking 
things for granted among themselves, till home 


had come to mean largely a boarding-house, a | 


“pO YOU MIND MY SAYING WHAT A 
YOU HAVE?” 


young people back! Mary must have missed 
| them,’’ he decided, looking across at his wife, 
who was so unusually pretty and gay. 

And as he glanced again from her to his chil- 
dren, it came over him that he had as fine a 
family as any man, and something of the heavi- 
ness of the day’s toil rolled from him. 

‘*How I wish we had a ping-pong set!’’ said 
Kate, after supper. 

It was the custom in the evenings for the 
father to become absorbed in his paper, and for 
each of the girls to submerge herself in a book, 
while Tom lounged about, yawning. 

‘*Unfortunately we don’t possess ping-pong, ’’ 
said Mrs. Mason; ‘‘but suppose we play some- 
thing else.’’ 

‘*T don’t think I care to,’’ began Kate. 

“You didn’t say that when Aunt Harriet 
proposed things, and you know you hated some 
of them,’’ said Susie, in an undertone. 

“Il know,’’ said Kate, coloring. ‘‘Let me 
get the table, mother.’’ 

Mr. Mason looked up from his paper several 
times in surprise. There was an air of gaiety 
and festivity which, with none but the family 
present, vaguely impressed him as novel. A 
little later he laid down his paper altogether 
and drew near the table, as Bridget came in, 
bearing a tray with iced lemonade and glasses. 

“*Isn’t this great!’’ exclaimed ‘Tom, and the 








with the air of per- 
forming penance, but 
with a sprightly 
affectation of liking 
the job. 

“You girls didn’t 
contradict Cousin 
Myra and Louise as 
you do each other,’’ 
said Tom, shaking 
his head over an 
ardent controversy ; 
and although too irri- 
tated to admit it at 
the moment, the girls 
remembered. 

‘*O Tom, that ever- 
lasting halma!’’ ex- 
claimed Susie, impa- 
tiently, when Tom, 
prowling round the 
house in search of 
prey, came upon her 
comfortably installed 
with a book. 

Tom wandered dis- 
consolately off, but 
Susie’s conscience, 
keyed to the visiting 
pitch, began to prick 
uncomfortably. 

**1 shouldn’t have 
answered Cousin 
Willie that way. 


said I was such a 
help with the young- 


thought. ‘‘O dear, 
whata bother!’’ But 
presently she laid 
DRAWN BY down the book and 
£. DALTON went in search of 

STEVENS. on 

PRETTY MOTHER Tom. 

: She found him de- 
cidedly grumpy in 


| the sitting-room. ‘‘I’m ready to play now, 
| Tom, if you like,’’ she said. 
| ‘*Have you finished your book?’’ he asked, 
suspiciously. 

**No, not quite, but it doesn’t matter. ’’ 

The game proceeded in unwonted silence on 
Tom’s part. He treated Susie’s defeats with 
delicacy, however, instead of gloating openly, 
|as upon previous occasions, and his sister 
exerted herself to play with spirit. Both were 
surprised by the striking of the clock. 


you, Susie, to play with me. I ought not to 
have asked when I saw you were reading.’’ 

‘‘At any rate, I didn’t need to be so rude,’’ 
answered Susie, smiling at him as naturally as 
|if he had really been Cousin Willie. ‘‘We’ll 
play some more to-morrow, if you like.’’ 

‘*You’re a trump, and I’ll tell you—1’ll go 
down early and change your book for you!’’ 

“Thank you!’’ said Susie, and then they 
both laughed; but something outlived the 
laughter. 

Mrs. Mason herself was obliged to admit 
| there were ‘‘two sides to it,’’ when occasionally 
| her duties as hostess conflicted with the neces- 
| sary business of the household. It was only 





}and the pile of mending in her basket grew 


place in which to eat and sleep, and from girls made mental note that these were the best to alarming dimensions. On the other hand, 


which to escape to external pleasures as often 
as possible. 

Of course it was understood in a general way 
that people came to the table with irreproachable 
hands and faces and hair, but practice did not 
always harmonize with theory, and ‘‘dressing 
up’’ was a function confined to Sundays or the 
reception of visitors. 

When Mr. Mason came home that night, 
tired, as usual, he was vaguely struck by a 
change in the aspect of his household. 

The table was adorned with fresh roses from 
the bush at the front door; two very pretty girls 
in ribbons and muslins met him with subdued 


| glasses. 
| again had the elusive consciousness of something 
| unusually agreeable. 

| ‘We breakfast at seven,’? Mrs. Mason said, 
|as she bade the children good night. 

“But as there isn’t any school, I guess I 
sha’n’t hurry,’’ remarked Tom, yawning ; then, 
catching his mother’s eye, he turned red and 
ran up-stairs, laughing. 

‘*There are going to be two sides to this 
thing, girls,’’ he announced, ‘‘and it’s going to 
be an awful bore to be on company manners 
the whole blessed time. ’’ 

“You didn’t think so at Aunt Harriet’s,’’ 





Mr. Mason, sipping his lemonade, | 


she had always held that the best hostess 
| left her guests much to their own devices, as 
|she explained smilingly; and polite offers of 
| assistance became more and more frequent. 

| ‘*I declare,’’ confided Susie, ‘‘mother makes 
|me almost forget we are not really visiting. 
| Isn’t she wonderful ?’’ 

| ‘‘Yes; I never suspected mother had it in 
| her,’’ said Kate. ‘‘We seem to be just getting 
acquainted with our own family.’’ 

Mr. Mason had somewhat the same feeling. 
| Instead of merely looking forward to his slippers 
|and newspaper, he nightly turned his face 
| homeward with a pleasant sense of expectancy. 


Aunt Harriet always | 


er children,’’ she 


“*T say,’’ said Tom, ‘‘it was awfully good of | 


by an effort that she now and then checked | 
}an involuntary ‘‘By and by; I’m busy now,’’ | 


It was refreshing to hear cheerful conversation 
and share in a merry evening. He began to 
sleep better and to lose the dull look of exhaus- 
tion. Thus, before they realized it, July was 
past and August was upon them. 

It was hot, and both girls felt lazy and 
inclined to lie about the house, doing nothing. 
They were still occupied thus when the supper- 
bell rang, and Tom, coming in, shouted to them 
and ran up to his room. 

“*T believe I’ll just brush my hair and go 
down. Mother won’t mind for once,’’ said 
Kate. ‘‘She has been making jelly all day.’’ 

But when they hurried down they found 
their mother waiting at the head of the table, 
fresh and cool in her muslin gown, while their 
father, unwontedly elegant in array, stood op- 
posite. Both girls murmured blushing apologies, 
received by Mrs. Mason with a silent courtesy 
more cutting than any reproof, and by Tom, 
who had miraculously inducted himself into a 
fresh suit, with a mischievous grin. 

‘*T have already asked your mother for the 
honor of your company at eight o’clock, in the 
| dining-room,’’ said Mr. Mason, with a twinkle 
of the eye. 

‘*Tce-cream?’’ telegraphed Tom, while the 
girls, feeling more uncomfortable than ever, 
slipped away the moment supper was ended, to 
effect the most rapid transformation possible. 

When they entered the room at the appointed 
hour, there was an irrepressible cry of pleasure, 
for there on the dining-room table stood the 
coveted ping-pong. 

**O father, how delightful!’’ exclaimed Kate, 
and then with sudden elder-daughter tender- 
ness she kissed him. The others followed her 
example, and their father’s eyes beamed, while 
he said, laughingly: 

‘‘Well, since we are all spending such eco- 
nomical vacations, your mother and I thought 
we might allow ourselves this frolic, and we 
expect you young people to teach us how to 
beat you all.’’ 

‘*Let’s begin now,’’ said Tom, ‘‘this minute. ’’ 

The evening was flying away in fun, and 
Mr. Mason was proving the most apt pupil of 
{them all, when the door-bell rang. Kate 
answered it, and returned, ushering in a gray- 
haired gentleman and a tall, sunburned youth. 

‘‘Father, mother, this is Mr. Dawson, Aunt 
Harriet’s neighbor, and Mr. Bert Dawson, 
Cousin Philip’s friend. They have just come 
from Aunt Harriet and Philip.’’ 

Cordial greetings followed, and presently the 
younger people resumed the interrupted game; 
but Kate, while listening to the news which 
Bert Dawson seemed to consider could best be 
told in confidential tones, stole many glances at 
the elder group, with a glad pride in her pretty 
mother and in her father’s awakened manner. 

“*Tt was too bad your visit was cut short, but 
you seem to have awfully good times among 
yourselves,’’ said Bert; and Kate answered 
truthfully and happily, ‘‘ Yes, we do.’’ 

“Do you mind my saying what a pretty 
mother you have?’’ said the boy. ‘‘And how 
jolly of your father to care for ping-pong! I 
hope your parents will let me come here often 
this winter; you know we’ve come to arrange 
| about my rooms in college. ’’ 

‘“*T am sure they will,’’ answered Kate, 
frankly. 

It was late when the family escorted their 
guests to the gate, but Kate, lingering a moment 
behind the rest, heard Mr. Dawson’s voice from 
the other side of the hedge: 

‘“*A charming household and a delightful 
family life. You can’t see too much of them 
next winter, Bert.’’ 

Kate’s cheeks burned with pleasure and a 
touch of shame. 

‘*He would not have said that,’’ she thought, 
‘‘a few months ago, if he had found us all 
lounging about in our old clothes, and dear 
father in his slippers, buried in a newspaper— 
all as dull as owls.”’ 

Tom’s voice called: 

‘‘Where in the world are you, Kate? Mother 
has a letter from Aunt Harriet.’’ 

“I know,” said Kate. Bert Dawson had 
told her, adding a commentary of his own. 
She followed Tom in to where Mrs. Mason 
stood with the opened letter in her hand. 
| ‘*Your Cousin Philip is so much better that 
| the doctors have allowed him to be carried 
| home, and Aunt Harriet wants you to go to 
| Haslewoods for the rest of the summer.’’ 

**How jolly!’’ said Tom. And then there 
was a silence in which the three young people 
exchanged glances. 

“‘Of course,’’ said Kate, slowly, ‘‘it is very 
kind of Aunt Harriet, and we always have 
lovely times at Haslewoods —*’ 

“But, after all,’’ blurted Tom, ‘‘it isn’t so 
much better than here. And there’s ping-pong 
just come!’’ he added, so dolefully that every- 
body laughed. 

‘*Ping-pong will keep,’’ remarked Mr. Mason, 
‘fand I am very glad you are to have your 
change, after all, before school begins. ’’ 

**T don’t see why we should go at all, mother, 
dear,’”? said Kate. ‘‘Father and you have 
made the summer so lovely for us here—and 
you don’t get any vacation.’? Her voice trem- 
bled slightly, for one is not wholly Spartan at 
seventeen, and Bert Dawson had talked o! 
canoeing and other things. 

‘*We feel we have had our vacation,’’ said 
Mr. Mason, taking his wife’s hand. ‘‘I don’t 
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much. ’’ 

**It is all mother,’’ said Kate. 

‘*No,’’ replied Mrs. Mason, ‘‘your father 
and I have gained quite as much as you.”’ 


**And to think that all this nice time has to | 


end!’’? said Tom, mournfully. 

‘‘Why ?”’ asked his mother, quickly. 

At this bald demand ‘Tom looked blank. 

“‘Why,”’ said he, slowly, ‘‘you couldn’t be 
expected to let us visit forever.’’ 

“‘Why not?’’ 

Tom scratched his head helplessly. 

‘*Have you really considered,’’ said Mrs. 
Mason, ‘‘wherein this month has differed from 
any other ?’’ 

se Ping-pong,’’ 


answered Tom, instantly, 


with such a glance of affection at the board | 


that every one laughed again. 
‘‘T am ready to grant the ping-pong, 
his mother, ‘‘but that is only to-night. ’’ 


”” said 





know when I have enjoyed a summer so| 











‘The seeing so much of each other in such 
pleasant ways,’’ began Kate. 


had seen his mother—and he was but fourteen. 
As soon as he could speak, the words burst 


‘“‘The making oneself pretty for dinner and | from him, ‘‘Oh, will Bobby die?’’ 


the talking,’’ put in Susie. 


‘*The lemonade and everybody being s0| | saved his life. 
| soon when a moccasin strikes, and Bobby would 
‘*It | not have lived to get home had it not been for | she will thank you for being good to me.’’ 


jolly!’’ blurted out Tom. 

“Tt is true,’’ said Kate, thoughtfully. 
has been almost exactly the same—and yet so 
entirely different! It doesn’t seem possible. ’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Tom, with. a long breath, ‘‘I 
call it a funny thing to have to turn strangers 
to get acquainted with ourselves !’’ 

‘I believe,’’ said his mother, ‘‘I have heard 
before now of those who, entertaining strangers, 
have entertained angels unawares.’’ She spoke 
with a smile, but there was a suspicious dim- 
ness in her eyes as she glanced about the little 
circle, drawn so much closer of late. 

‘*Well, that’s the very last surprise in the 
whole world you need worry about, mother!’’ 
declared Tom, giving her a hearty hug. 















EAVING Mr. 
Dawson plunged 
in sudden suspi- 
cion that they were 
kidnappers, Simmons 
and his brother ‘‘crack- 
ers’’ soon pulled their 
bateau clear of the dead- 
water of the river, and 
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turned its bow up the 
current through masses 
of floating lilies and ‘‘rafts’’ of river grass. 
last, with the wind behind and a long reach 
ahead, they put up the sail and took in the oars. 

‘‘What’s it all mean, Mike? Where are ye 
goin’ and what for?’’ asked one. 

‘“‘Ye saw that Yankee that give me the 
writin’? Wal, he’s camped with his family 
on ’Possum Bluff, to cure his leetle gal with 
doses of Florida sunshine. Her mother, too, 
looks weak. ‘The grandmother’s head is white 
as cotton befo’ the fust pickin’. The two boys 
went off huntin’, an’ one on ’em got hurt, and 
young Tallahassee carried ’em off in his dugout. 
The whole layout was helpless as babies, and 
the women cried, and I promised we would 
bring ’em back. We are goin’ after ’em now 
as quick as we can. I reckon I know where 
to find Tallahassee. ’’ 

‘‘He’s camped on Turtle Mound. ’’ 

‘*So he was four days ago,’’ drawled the man 
in the bow, ‘‘and there’s twenty Indians with 
him. If he means harm he’s not there now.’’ 

‘*He don’t mean harm,’’ said another. ‘‘If 
it was my boys I would not be scared.’’ 

‘*Yankee boys would not go with him for a 
hunt as ours would,’’ said Simmons, ‘‘an’ he 
would not be apt to take strangers with him. 
What I can’t see is what he means and what 
the boys went for, without tellin’ their folks.’’ 

Soon the boat swept into the river again, 
and the sail was lowered because the channel 
became so narrow and winding that only the 
oars could be trusted. The rested hands took 
the blades, the sun sank behind the western 
pines that bordered the marsh, and still the 
speed was kept up. 

The frogs’ sustained chorus sounded like the 
hum of heavy machinery, the herons stalking 
among them gave out loud grunts of pleasure 
or disappointment as their strokes hit or missed, 
lish leaped or darted from every stroke of the 
oars, and still those lean, tireless arms kept to 
their work in perfect time, and those taciturn 
men said nothing save when the man in the 
bow gave a low warning to the steersman. 

They passed into Lake Winder and sailed 
its length, entering the river again and resuming 
the oars as the stars told them it was midnight. 
Two miles farther Simmons called a_ halt. 
‘There is a light on Turtle Mound,’’ he said. 

Round willow islets, through clustering lilies, 
they made their way; but the cries of the birds 
they disturbed gave constant notice of their 
advance. Then they turned sharply to the east, 
and pushing their way through ¢linging grasses, 
drew near a great mound, covered with tall pal- 
mettos, on the side of which a steady light shone 
from a fire of pine-knots. Plainly, too, there 
was a covered spot, shielded by blankets and 
skins, within which a dim torch shone. 

The boat touched the shore, and Simmons 
stepped out. Immediately a form detached itself 
from the other shadows, and a tall, handsome, 
graceful young Indian said, ‘‘ How do, Mike?’’ 

‘*How are ye, chief?’’ answered Simmons, 
and the two gravely shook hands, a ceremony 
repeated with the other white men. 

“What can Tallahassee do for his white 
friends ?’’ said the young chief. 

‘“‘The mother of the boys that left in your 
canoe mourns for them,’’ said Simmons, ‘‘and 
Will not smile till she sees them again. ’* 

“‘Let my friends follow me as softly as they 
creep upon the sleeping otter and they shall see 
the children,’’ answered the chief, as he turned 
und walked to the shelter of the blankets sus- 
pended between the trees. There, within the 
temporary shelter, motionless as if molded in 
bronze, sat an Indian woman, her eyes fixed 
upon a sleeping white child. 

Looking over her head, Simmons saw Herbert 


IN TWO PARTS. 
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PART TWO. 


fast asleep, one 
hand stretched out 
to Bobby’s golden 
head. But Bobby’s 
face was flushed 
blood-red, and he 
moaned. One foot 
was swathed in 
bandages, and the 
small toes that pro- 
truded were swelled 
till the skin seemed 
on the point of 
bursting. Simmons 
was about to speak, but the chief touched him 
and moved away. The white men followed 
him softly. 

‘‘What is it, chief?’’ said Simmons, when 
they again paused at the brink of the water. 

‘*The white man should know from his eyes,’’ 
answered Tallahassee in his soft gutturals, ‘‘but 
the Seminole will tell. He was chasing a 
wounded otter when he heard a child’s cry. 
Then he landed and saw the twochildren. The 
little one screamed and the other called for help, 
and they clung to each other. The Seminole 
went to them, and he saw the path they had 
come, and he looked at the little boy, and a 
moccasin snake had bit him on the leg just above 
his shoe top. And Tallahassee knew that only 
the Indian’s weed could save him. 

‘*The chief filled his mouth with the medicine 
from his pouch, and told the child to eat it, but 
he would not, and the chief forced it down his 
throat, though the elder boy fought the chief. 
And he let out the bad blood, and the white 
boy cried again; but he wasted the medicine, 
and Tallahassee had no more, so he put the 
boy in his canoe and told the other to go back. 
But the larger one would not, and got into the 
canoe, too. And the boy began to swell and 
turn blue, and Tallahassee could not lose time, 
so he hurried to his camp. And the squaws 
have given the child more medicine, and he is 
sweating out the snake magic, and when the 
sun is high again he can go back. But to-night 
if he gets cold he will die.’’ 

“Chief, 1 thank you,’’ said Simmons, ‘‘and 
his people will pay you well. They are rich.’’ 

** Holowagus’’ (That is not good), said the 
Seminole. ‘‘The chief is not to be paid like a 
white man. But the older boy will bea warrior ; 
he fought for his brother, see,’’ and he showed 
his arm, where Herbert’s teeth had left deep 
marks. ‘‘I like the children.’’ 

No more was to be said. Blankets were spread 
under the trees, the white men made coffee, 
and ate bread and venison—Tallahassee joining 
them, of course. In low tones the four talked 
till the night blushed into morning as a bud 
becomes a rose, and the birds began to sing. 

Then one of the men said, ‘‘Let’s see how 
the little fellow is,’’ and rose. But the chief 
spoke firmly, ‘‘Be still; it is the magic of the 
old squaw ; she will tell me if the boy wakens. ’’ 

The women and boys began to stir and build 
fires, and two warriors joined the white men 
and the chief. The talk and movement awa- 
kened Herbert, who came to the river to wash 
his face, and saw the visitors. Strange as were 
the garb and manners, he knew they were white, 
and approached them. 

**Come here, sonny,’’ said Simmons. ‘‘I 
saw your mother yesterday, and she sent me 
after you and your brother. Here is a hand- 
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kerchief your sister sent you, and here’s writing 
from your father. ’’ 

Herbert read the note, and took the bit of linen, 
and knew it. His self-command gave way; he 
buried his face in the handkerchief and burst 
into tears. 


Already it seemed a year since he 


and the other Indians grunted approval. 





| pain. 





‘*No, my son,’’ said Simmons; ‘‘the chief 
The medicine must be taken 


Tallahassee. ’’ 
** And to think I fought him!’’ said Herbert, | 


as he looked at the young chief’s arm. 


‘*The boy’s heart is soft,’’ said the Indian, 
**but it is big and will be brave like that of the | 
tiger-cat.’” He shook hands with Herbert, | 
The 
boy had been given a name among them. 

The squaw came and spoke a few words to 
the chief. Then he and the white men went 
tosee Bobby. The child was awake and asking 
for his brother. His eyes were still bloodshot, 
but the face was less flushed, and he was in no 
Herbert gave him the drink the squaw 
brought, and Simmons told him of having been 
with his mother and sister and grandmother. 
Gradually the child sank into deep and healthful 
sleep, with the little handkerchief held close, 
and Simmons laid him back on the blankets 


ORAWN BY GEORGE 


THE LIGHT CRAFT DARTED AWAY. 


and rejoined the chief. ‘‘When the sun is over 
our heads he can go back,’’ said Tallahassee. 
The four white hunters, while waiting, walked | 
about the camp, spoke to old acquaintances, and 
made themselves at home. But to the rear of the 
camp, where the women and children were con- 
gregated and the property of the little community 
was under cover of skins and palmetto leaves, 
these men, with native courtesy, did not go. 
What would be thought of the guest in a private | 
house who pushed himself wherever he found an 
open door? Visitors do this in the camps of the 
Seminoles, but such are never asked to return 
and never become friends. Where the babies are | 
kept, the food prepared, and the maidens carry | 
on their small industries is the sanctum of the 
Indians, as sacred as our private apartments. 
But from this privacy the women passed at | 
their pleasure; several of them talked to Sim- 
mons and Allen, who seemed old friends, but 
never sv as to interrupt the chief or the ‘‘bucks.’’ | 
The women had begun to prepare the noon 
meal, when, over all the sounds of the camp, | 
rosea shrill boyish langh! Tallahassee nodded, 
and Simmons smiled from ear to ear as they 
sprang up. The old squaw had dropped the | 
blankets which screened the couch, and Bobby 
was seen laughing with delight, while Herbert 
waved Helen’s handkerchief in the air at a 
brilliant butterfly which seemed disposed to 
make closer acquaintance with the perfume it 
still gave off. Seeing they were observed, 
Herbert gave the child the handkerchief, and | 
then walked with dignity to the chief. 
‘“‘Mr. Indian,’’ he said, ‘‘you saved my 
brother’s life, and we are grateful, but my 
mother is anxious. Can we go to her?’’ 
Tallahassee gazed intently at the boy with | 
those keen yet sad eyes in which the pathos of 
a dying race lingers, and then he took Herbert’s 
hand. ‘‘Itis well,’ hesaid. ‘‘Even the young 
wildcat follows the dam while it is young.’’ 
He placed his hand on Herbert’s head, and 
involuntarily the thought of the scalping-knife 
sprang to meet the touch. The young chief 
gathered the hair at the crown into a tuft and 
looked at the face beneath; but the brown eyes 
met his trustfully and the nerves did not weaken. 
**The boy has the heart of a chief,’’ said Talla- 
hassee. 
The next instant a slender buckskin thong 
was passed round the tuft, and two long egret 
feathers from the chief’s own crown were secured 


within. Then Tallahassee turned to the white 
men. ‘‘The boys can go. When two suns sink 


in the west the little one will run again;’’ and 
he turned away. 

Herbert watched the chief for a moment, 
returned to his brother, and began whispering 
to him. Then the two lads began to turn out 
their pockets and place the contents on a fawn- 
skin. Two knives, a scarf-pin, their handker- 
chiefs, Bobby’s sleeve-buttons and Herbert’s 
watch stood out as clearly against the dappled | | 
surface as they would have done in a jeweler’s 
window, framed in plush. Bobby sat up, and 
holding the little skin outstretched in both his | 


| hands, laid the offering in the lap of the squaw 


| extended hand, and thanked him. 


| Yankee. 





who had watched over him during the night, 
and still squatted at his feet. She made no 
sign, but looked at Tallahassee, who nodded 
permission, Then Bobby’s small voice piped 
up, ‘‘If you will come with us to my mama, 


The squaw took up the skin with its contents, 
rose as a cat does, seemingly by the simulta- 
neous and easy movement of every muscle in 
her body, and disappeared in the groups of 
women and children. Almost immediately she 
came back with an otter-hide, lustrous as a topaz 
and soft as satin. This she placed round 


| Bobby’s shoulders as he sat upright. 


Then she removed the bandages from his leg, 
where only a small scratch showed, took down 
the blankets from the trees, and meekly returned 
to the only place an Indian thinks befits a 
woman when there is no need for her services. 

Herbert again rose to his feet. He took his 
gun, belt of shells and game-bag to Tallahassee, 
and said, ‘‘Mr. Indian, won’t you have these 
from me? And if you will go with us, my 
papa will thank you, too.’’ 

The chief gently repulsed the offer. ‘‘I am 
the head of my people and I cannot 
take gifts from a boy.’’ Then, as 
he saw the grieved look in Herbert’s 
eyes, he added, ‘‘Tallahassee will 
go with you and talk with the father 
of so fine a kitten.’’ Turning to 
Mike Simmons, he said, ‘‘We will 
go in my canoe; your men will stay 
here. Let the boys be ready.’’ And 
he retired among his own people. 

Simmons placed some of his 
blankets in the dugout; upon these 
Herbert was seated, and Bobby lay 
comfortably with his head on his 
brother’s lap. 

Then Tallahassee came down to 
the edge of the water, dressed in 
moccasins and leggings fringed and 
dyed red with mangrove bark, a 
hunting shirt of soft gray, his long 
black hair wrapped to make a tur- 
ban, in which stood the eagle feather 
and egret plumes of his rank. With- 
out a word he took his place in the 
stern of the canoe. Simmons pushed 
off and sprang into the bow, and the 
light craft darted away to a cheer 
from the white men, but not a word from the 
taciturn Indians. 

Into the glowing sunshine swept the narrow 
canoe. Bobby clapped his hands with delight 
as the great kingfisher erected his crest in anger 
at being disturbed, and chattered in threatening 
tones. The purple gallinules called to one 
another and ran over the lily-pads, the mullet 
leaped and the trout darted to escape a rush 
almost as swift as their own. 

Just as the sun was sinking the anxious 
family on’ Possum Bluff saw the canoe coming, 
| but the boys were hid until a word from Sim- 
mons set Herbert to waving his cap, and then 
Bobby raised himself with a cheer. And when 
Simmons’s strong arms passed out the boys, 
Herbert had barely time to ery, ‘‘ Look out for 
Bobby’s leg!’’ before he was smothered in 
caresses. But Bobby did not mind his leg. 
“Tt didn’t hurt a little bit,’’ he said. 

While the tale was told Tallahassee sat in 
his boat, seemingly oblivious of all his sur- 
roundings until Mr. Dawson went to him with 
The Indian 
then stepped ashore and said, ‘‘Tallahassee is 
glad. The white man is his friend. The chief 
must return to his people.’’ 

But Mr. Dawson would not allow the men 
to leave immediately, and when the mother took 
the Indian’s hand and said, ‘‘The chief has 
brought us our beloved ones, and he must stay 


VARIAN. 


| with us until we know his face as the face of a 


friend,’’ Tallahassee said again, ‘‘It is good.’’ 

The men talked long after the ladies and 
children had retired to their tents, and then the 
hunter and the Indian slept side by side in their 
blankets under the palmettos on the bluff where 
Coacoochee and Holatter Micco had stood to 
watch the armies of the paleface in the old 


way. 

Vow the sun shone and the birds sang the 
next day! Bobby’s limp was just enough to 
remind his mother and grandmother of the horrot 
and grief that might have been theirs, and Helen 
could hardly keep her hands off the little fellow. 
And in the afternoon, as the long shadows fell 
and the new friends separated, Tallahassee 
consented to let the ladies pile the canoe with 
light shawls and rugs for the women of his tribe. 

When May had come and the family had gone 
North with healthy roses in Helen’s cheeks, 
two rifles of surpassing value found their way 
by sure hands, one to the chief and one to his 
friend, the white hunter. And when Simmons 
shows the rifle and boasts of its qualities, he 
invariably ends with, ‘‘That man ain’t no 
I can whip anybody that says he 
was not born in the South. ’’ 

There went to Chicago some of the finest otter 
furs, Indian-tanned, and egret and roseate spoon- 
bill plumes ever seen, so that Helen is often the 
| envy of her friends. 

And thus one little bridge was built between 
the North and the South, the Indian and the 
| white man, to vindicate the power of kindness 
| and the brotherhood of man. 
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SECRETARY BONAPARTE. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


any a woman will agree with the Indian 
who said, in deseribing the habits of his 
people, ‘‘Indian great smoker; smokin’ great 
help to laziness. ’’ 


N° one should begrudge the school-teachers 
their long vacation, for few if any other 
persons have so nerve-taxing an occupation 
and need relief from it so much. 
n enormous lighthouse is to be erected by the 
Japanese navy department on Okino Island, 
in the Strait of Korea, as a monument to the 
victory over the Russians in the Battle of the 
Sea of Japan. There will be other battle 
monuments, but none will be of more service 
to the world than this. 


_—- profit by having brought dramatic- 
ally before them the point of view of 
different sections of their huge country. Nothing 
could be better than the story which comes from 
Oregon of a young woman from the Pacific Coast 
who visited relatives in South Dakota, and on 
her return was accused by her friends of having 
assumed ‘‘Eastern mannerisms. ’’ 
lans have been formulated by members of 
the Grand Army of the Republic in Wash- 
ington to place at Arlington Cemetery the largest 
bell in the world, even larger than that at 
Moscow, which was never rung. ‘The original 
suggestion came from a Confederate soldier, and 
if the plan is realized, the tolling of the bell will 
sound for miles north and south a note of peace 
and affection. 


erely as an illustration of the eternal conflict 
between the opinions of men, it is inter- 
esting to note that while many learned societies 
were commemorating the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of John Knox, the Thames 
Valley Legitimist Club of London published 
its protest against the honor paid to ‘‘ the 
apostate priest and blasphemer,’’ ‘‘the slanderer 
and traducer of Mary Queen of Scots. ’’ 
ittle incidents crop out now and then which 
make one smile at the old idea of the mental 
incapacity of women. In one New England 
college, ten students attained sufficient rank in 
scholarship to win the Phi Beta Kappa key, and 
nine of them were young women. The dean said 
that the rank of the men in the class was per- 
fectly satisfactory, but, as one of the students 
put it, ‘‘'The sharks for study were all among 
the girls. ’’ 


- paralysis is said to be on the increase 
among government officials in Washington 
whose duties require them to sign a great 
number of documents each day. Some of them 
spend three hours daily in affixing their signa- 
tures. The fact is recalled that when the late 
Daniel Manning was Secretary of the Treasury 
relief was obtained by the use of a stamp in 
signing his name, with the exception of the final 
**9.’? He legalized the signature by writing 
that letter with a pen. 
ne here are the poets unto whom belong’’ not 
only ‘‘the Olympian heights,’’ but also 
the American rivers? A writer ina New York 
newspaper asks why the Hudson has not been 
celebrated in song, like the Rhine, the Afton, 
and many other streams, and by way of stir- 
ring bards to emulation, sends four original 
stanzas. His query goes unanswered, although 
it would have thrown some light upon it to 
note that the best poems about Niagara have 
been written by visitors from foreign lands. 
Poets, like other people, are not able always 
to rid themselves of the idea that the unusual, 
the romantic and the beautiful are somewhere 
away at a distance, whereas in truth they are 
all round us. Pa 
Creme crop reports have always been 
regarded as valuable because they form a 
basis for an estimate of the size of the crop of 
wheat or corn or cotton, or whatever other 
crop might be reported upon. Striking tribute 
to the financial value of early knowledge of the 
government’s figures is contained in the demand 
of the Southern Cotton Growers’ Association 
that the Secretary of Agriculture discover and 
punish the man said to be guilty of giving out 
the figures in advance of their official publica- 
tion. Men acting on advance information are 
said to have made money in speculation in 
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cotton futures, that is, in cotton for tuture 
delivery. The investigation will show whether 
any employé of the department has been guilty 
of giving out information, and if he is proved 
guilty he will be punished. The crop reports 
are not the private property of any citizen. 


They belong to the whole people. ‘The attempt | 


usually is made to secure their simultaneous 
publication in all parts of the country. 

he first awards of the Carnegie Hero Fund 

are curiously impressive. The simple dig- 
nity of the announcements clutches at the heart. 
They read like the little speeches in which 
college presidents confer honorary degrees at 
commencement: ‘‘Mrs. Thomas H. McCann of 
Portland, Maine, whose husband, on June 
29, 1904, after great exertion, saved a boy 
who had fallen into the water of Portland 
harbor, and then was himself drowned. A 
bronze medal, and six hundred dollars to satisfy 
a mortgage.’’ ‘‘Miss Ernestine P. Atwood, a 
student seventeen years old, of Melrose, Massa- 
chusetts, who, at great risk, on August 22, 
1904, while bathing at the ocean beach in North 
Weymouth, saved and brought to the shore a 
drowning man after he had gone down for the 
third time. A silver medal, and five hundred 
dollars for her education.’’ And so on, until 
nine heroes, or surviving relatives, have been 
rewarded. For the dependent relations of the 
victims of the explosion in the Brockton shoe 
factory ten thousand dollars was appropriated 
from the fund. . 8 
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EYESIGHT AND MINDSIGHT. 


Even beauty, to be beautiful, 
Depends on how we see it. 
George Birdseye. 
* © 


MAKING PEACE. 

‘thrill of joy.and satisfaction was felt in 
every land under the sun when it became 
known that President Roosevelt had pro- 

posed to Russia and Japan to cease their 
bloody conflict, and that the two powers were 
willing to meet and discuss the terms of peace. 

The intervention of the President was timed 
exactly right. It would have been resented 
before the Battle of the Sea of Japan. The 
proposition would have been rejected if it had 
been made even a week earlier, while the 
Russians were still smarting under the terrible 
blow that had been inflicted upon their naval 
power. But when it was made the Russian 
government was in a mood to be grateful to the 
friend who should advise it that further struggle 
was hopeless. Japan was ready to hold its 
hand, for it had won the right to impose the 
terms that will secure it in the future against 
Russian aggression. 

Every American will exult in the thought 
that it was his own government that had the 
privilege of intervening to restore peace, at the 
close of one of the most sanguinary of modern 
wars. It gives additional satisfaction to see 
that it is admitted in every capital of Europe 
that the movement could have been started 
successfully by no other person than the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

May it always be the rdéle of this republican 
government, not merely to avoid conflict with 
other nations, but to be the friend of all, and 
the recognized peacemaker of the world. 
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NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 


he disagreement between Norway and 
tt Sweden, to which reference was made on 

this page last April, culminated in June, 
when Norway seceded from the union. Not 
often has the world witnessed the spectacle of 
a nation resolving peaceably, and with the best 
of feeling toward its sovereign, that it will no 
longer recognize him as its titular ruler. Norway 
coupled its declaration of independence of King 
Oscar with a request to the king to name a 
prince of his own family as his successor. That 
request was denied, and King Oscar has pro- 
tested against the breach of the union with 
Sweden. What will happen next no one knows. 

By the terms of the union between the two 
countries, each retained its own body of organic 
law. The administrative matters which con- 
cerned both countries were embodied in a 
separate document, which made no reference 
to the question of foreign consuls, the rock on 
which the joint government has split. On the 
other hand, the Norwegian Grundlov, or con- 
stitution, which, previous to the union, the 
Swedish king swore to uphold, did cover that 
matter. ; 

For a long time the same consuls represented 
both nations in foreign countries, and the same 
condition might still exist had not a difference 
of fiscal policies arisen between Norway and 
Sweden. The one is an advocate, practically, 
of free trade, the other maintains a protective 
tariff. It came about, therefore, at any rate 
so Norway contended, that a consul representing 
both countries found it hard to do justice to one 
without doing injustice to the other. 

Efforts, since 1891, to secure separate consular 
service having failed, the Norwegian Storthing, 
as it had a perfect right to do, dissolved the union. 

The chief foreign interest in the event arises 
from its bearing upon the future of Norway 
in its relation to Russia, which has long been 
supposed to cast a covetous eye upon the narrow 





strip of land in northern Norway, which is all 
that separates the Tsar’s domains from the 
Atlantic Ocean. The inability of Russia to 
secure an open port on the Pacific is generally 
| Supposed to make that country all the more 
| eager to obtain one on the Atlantic. 
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CAPACITY AND CONTENTS. 


The time is short; the more the reason, then, 
For filling it as full as it can hold. 
John W. Chadwick. 
e © 


A WOMAN AMONG WOMEN. 


he well-worn talk about ‘‘ woman’s 
Xi sphere’’ sounds poor and empty as one 

recalls the tasks to which the late Mrs. 
Livermore set her hand, and the interests for 
which she made room in her heart. Editor, 
reformer, organizer, nurse, orator, patriot, —and 
above and beyond all a matchless friend, mother 
and wife,—she was a living demonstration of 
the fact that to-day in our great country a 
woman’s field is bounded only by her powers— 
not by the straight fences of convention or by 
the high walls of prejudice. Mrs. Livermore 
did great deeds because she was a great woman, 
and fit for them. 

With all her multifarious occupations and 
her devotion to public duty as it came to her, 
she remained woman to the core of her heart. 
There was no unsexing here. Toiling through 
a winter lecturing tour, she was capable of 
talking all night long with a young woman 
friend, teaching in a remote country village— 
talking as only Mrs. Livermore could talk of 
work and love and country and the unconquer- 
able hope of human betterment which was her 
lifelong stimulus. When dawn broke in the 
east, she could say, smilingly, ‘‘We’ve had a 
good night!’’ and set forth ‘‘with cheerful sem- 
blance’’ for her day’s work. 

Friendship had its just dues at her hands, 
and no pressure of public activity made her 
disloyal to its high joys. The full secret of 
hereloquence has never been fathomed. It was 
surely im, part this very art of irradiating the 
great trutlis she uttered by the light of the per- 
sonal, womanly imagination which was her 
birthright. 

In her speech there was no such thing as 
abstract truth. Freedom, temperance, purity 
were all alive under her touch. Vice and 
greed shrunk before the fire of her words. 

Sincerity was not merely a quality of her 





spoke she was. She will be remembered long 
for what she said and what she did, but longer 
| yet for what she was. 


| 
® & 


| THE BONAPARTES. 


| Tuterest in one of the great romances of history 
| —the romance of the Bonaparte family—has 
been revived by the appointment of Charles 
Joseph Bonaparte of Baltimore as Secretary of 
the Navy. 

Secretary Bonaparte is a grandnephew of the 
great Napoleon. His grandfather was Jerome 
Bonaparte, and his grandmother was Miss 
Elizabeth Patterson of Baltimore, whom Jerome 
married during a visit to America in 1803, when 
his brother was First Consul of France. 

Napoleon was not pleased with the marriage, 
and to secure its dissolution he vainly sought 
the assistance of the Roman Catholic Church, 
one of whose priests had performed the cere- 
mony. The French council of state finally 
decreed a divorce. 

Under Napoleon III the council of state, 
upon an appeal by the rejected wife, recognized 
the validity of the marriage and the legitimacy 
of her sons. But when Napoleon III died Mrs. 
Bonaparte sought vainly to have her grandson, 
Jerome Napoleon, brother of the Secretary of 
the Navy, recognized by the family as a member 
of the imperial dynasty. The present heirs to 
the Napoleonic dynasty are grandsons of the 
Secretary’s grandfather, and his second half- 
cousins. 

Secretary Bonaparte’s grandmother lived until 
1879, and fought to the last for her rights. 
His father was born in England, lived abroad 
most of the time, was never an American 
citizen. His brother was an officer in the French 
army. One of his second cousins, Louis, is 
a major-general in the Russian army, and two 
others are living on the reputation of their 
ancestors. 

The Secretary of the Navy is the first of his 
immediate family to identify himself closely 
with American life, instead of clinging to a 
hope some day of ruling over France. It is not 
too much to say that he is the worthiest survi- 
ving descendant of the Corsican family. But 
is it not curious that Napoleon’s grandnephew 
should be at the head of the American Navy 
Department ? 

® 


KEEPING A NATIONAL SECRET. 


hen some newspaper correspondents 
asked the Secretary of the Navy for 
permission to go on a battle-ship during 
the recent manceuvers in Chesapeake Bay, he 
declined, saying that the department had learned 
something from the Japanese. It had decided 
that if the war game disclosed any weak points 
in the coast defense, it was better not to have 
the world know them, for if such a discovery 





oratory—it was the oratory itself. What she | 
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were made and discussed in America it would 
surely travel across the sea. 

Secret-keeping is one of the most difficult tasks 
of a free government in dealing with an alert 
newspaper press, and with a public that ‘‘wants 
to know’’ what is going on. The observations 
of American consuls, calling the attention of 
manufacturers to trade opportunities abroad, 
reach the ears of German competitors almost - 
as soon as they are known here. The secret 
sessions of the Senate are reported almost as 
fully as any others. 

A person entrusted with diplomatic negotia- 
tions is hampered when he finds that the foreign- 
ers with whom he is dealing are aware how 
far public sentiment in America will go, and 
what kind of a treaty the Senate will or will 
not ratify. The Attorney-General is sorely 
perplexed by the constant demand that he shall 
discuss publicly all stages of the law business 
of the nation. 

Japan has been astonishingly successful during 
the war in keeping its secrets. The destruction 
of a great battle-ship was not known till months 
afterward. Togo’s whereabouts were quite 
unknown until he pounced on the Russian fleet. 
No wonder that nearly every correspondent 
who went to Japan to report the war returned 
disgusted because of the small chances open to 
him for news-getting. Japan could not afford 
to conduct war for the sake of furnishing a 
spectacular exhibit to the world. 

It is often the part of patriotism to help the 
nation keep its secrets. American newspapers 
have sometimes recognized this ; more frequently 
they haye not done so. There is no danger 
that national affairs will stagnate from lack of 
publicity. 
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CHILDREN’S TASTE IN READING. 


here is a revival of interest in the question 
T of reading for children, as the new read- 
ing list for them, published by the Boston 
Public Library, shows. There was a time, 
some years ago, when the one requirement for 
children’s books seemed to be abundant pictures. 
The text might be foolish or false ; if the illustra- 
tions were taking, the book prospered with young 
readers. That unhappy state of things has for- 
tunately passed. 

A list of questions has recently been sent out 
to boys and girls in Chicago, calling for their 
| opinions in regard to books. About three thou- 
| sand replies have been received and tabulated. 
They show conclusively one encouraging fact. 
The books best liked by children are books 
which ‘‘grown-ups’’ also read with satisfaction. 

‘*Little Women’’ heads the list, and ‘‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’’ ‘‘Robinson Crusoe’’ and ‘‘The 
Count of Monte Cristo’’ are high in favor. 
“* Alice in Wonderland,’ ‘‘ The Arabian 
Nights,” ‘‘Grimm’s Fairy-Tales,’? and Haw- 
thorne’s ‘‘ Wonder Book’’ testify to the perennial 
reign of the imagination. ‘‘Black Beauty’’ 
and ‘‘David Copperfield,’’ ‘‘The Boys of ’76,’’ 
‘*Huckleberry Finn’’ and ‘‘ Ivanhoe’’ show that 
there is variety of taste, and that human interest 
is potent with the child as with the parent. 

It is curious to see ‘‘The Lamplighter,’’ 
that romantic tale of forty years ago, holding 
its own in face of the arc-light. But a good 
story defies the assaults of science as of time. 

In the hundred books selected by three thou- 
sand children, it is surely hopeful to find only 
a dozen without enough literary merit to com- 
mend them to all readers. 





® & & 
|' is not every organization which has the courage 
or the inspiration to invite the frankest criti- 
cism. from outsiders, as did the officers of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association at the recent 
convention at Niagara Falls. It had been an- 
nounced that what was wanted was not commen- 
dation, but honest criticism. A number of able 
men unconnected with the association—men in 
business and other walks of life—had been asked 
to study the work of the association, and to say 
just what they thought of it. This they did. There 
was high praise, but there was also sharp criticism, 
which the officers of the association received in 
perfect good part, and from which they will 
undoubtedly profit. The willingness to learn is 
one of the surest signs of vitality in any organiza- 
tion. ; a 
ubmarine navigation is not yet wholly success- 
ful. Within a little more than a year three 
submarine vessels of the British navy have been 
lost by explosion or collision. The last to go 
down was boat “A-8,” which soon after starting 
on a cruise signaled that it was unable to rise to 
the surface. Not long after this message was 
| sent three explosions occurred. Only four of the 
crew of eighteen survived. Last February boat 
“A-5” was also blown up, and only one man sur- 
vived. “A-1,” which was run into by a passing 
steamer in March, 1904, was tipped over so that 
its machinery failed to work. The gasoline in the 
tanks escaped, and the whole crew was suffocated. 
It remains for experts to decide whether the 
trouble lies with all submarine boats, or with the 
British system of construction and operation. 


F™ several years there has been talk of tele- 
graphing from moving trains. Now and then 
|a message has been sent or received while the 
| train was running thirty or forty miles an hour 
| The latest announcement in connection with this 
| great improvement in the facilities of travel is 
| that a railway company running trains between 
| Chicago and St. Louis has successfully installed a 
| wireless telegraph system. The president of the 
|company says, “By this system the despatcher 
! will be able to reach any train on any part of the 
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division whenever he pleases. No matter what 
the weather conditions, it will be impossible to 
have a collision, as the operators on every train 
will know the exact whereabouts of every other 
train on the road.” Commercial messages as well 
as train despatches will ultimately be handled, 
and a business man can keep in touch with his 
business all the time if he desires. What with 
wireless telegraphy on land and sea, it will be 
necessary pretty soon for the man who wishes to 
escape from business cares to bury himself in a 
cyclone cellar and lock the door on the inside. 


& 


cs) 
THE DILLON DREAMERS. 


he Ethan Dillons, as they were called, to dis- 

tinguish them from the Henry Dillons at 
the other end of town, had always been great 
dreamers. There was a large family of them— 
nobody ever knew just how large, since, besides the 
seven regular members, there was always a fringe 
of needy relatives. The Dillons never refused 
any one who came; they merely “doubled up” 
closer, and encouraged each other with dreams of 
the house they would build when Ralph was a 
railroad magnate or Mildred had made a fortune 
with her voice. 

When the meals were plainer than usual, whim- 
sical menu cards appeared at each plate. When 
the clothes problem was especially insistent, the 
girls described their old gowns in the terms of 
“Fashion Notes from Paris,” and laughed heartily 
over the resulting incongruities. Meantime Ralph 
plodded cheerfully to his desk every day, and 
Mildred gave lessons to the neighbors’ children 
on the jingling old pianos. 


The Dillons never thought of themselves as | 


poor; the poverty, in their opinion, was in Cousin 
Henry’s great luxurious house. Even Corinne— 
Corinne was the one whose dreams oftenest ended 
in a sigh—after a week at Cousin Henry’s came 
home content. 

“You couldn’t coax a good time inside the door!” 
she declared. “The atmosphere’s so full of 
money-making that it crowds out everything else. 
I'd rather be poor and know how to dream—I 
would, honest!” 


But even the Dillons looked at each other with | 


consternation when Uncle James’s telegram ar- 
rived. Uncle James was rich and practical; he 
did not believe in dreaming. ‘And we can’t help 
dreaming!” Polly gasped. 

“Why should we try to?’ Corinne retorted. 
“I'll be myself if a thousand Uncle Jameses drop 
down upon us.” 

So Uncle James came, and Mrs. Dillon cooked 
him dishes he hadn’t tasted since boyhood, and 
after the first constraint the family life closed 


about him, and went on in its old way. He stared at | 


first at the familiar allusions to private cars and 
automobiles and books and journeys and gowns, 
but he said nothing; he only watched. But the 
night before he left he made a speech. 


“I’ve spent my life,” he said, “learning how to | 


make money. 
how to get happiness. 


You are spending yours learning 
I want to make a bargain. 


I'll help one of you young folks to make his for- | 
But mind,” he | 


tune provided it doesn’t spoil you. 
added, sharply, “if I find you losing hay piness as 
you get money, I’ll pack you home at once.” 
“Thank fortune,” the neighbors said, when they 
heard, “one of the Dillons may turn out practical, 
after all!” 
Mrs. Dillon smiled. She was thinking that the 


dreaming which taught one to carry off hard | 


things with a laugh was not wholly unpractical. 
It was one of the queer Dillon thoughts. 


* ¢ 
THE VACANT PLACE. 


hen the Patriarch of Venice became the Pope 
of Rome, it made a great change in the lives 
of his sisters, as well as in his own life. But the 
three devoted women who had been his house- 
mates followed him, and happily found quarters 


in an old palace that faces St. Peter’s and the | 


papal apartments in the Vatican. 

From their terrace at a certain hour every 
morning, writes a correspondent of the Spring- 
field Republican, they have the vision of a white- 
clad figure at a window, a figure whose wave of 
the hand opens their day gladly. 

The Sarto sisters have continued in Rome a 
custom of their Venetian days—hospitality. 
their house there is ever a spare bedroom, and 
the table is always large enough for several addi- 
tional persons. “We like it so,” they explain. 
“If a friend comes he finds that he is not incom- 
moding us. We make no difference ; all are wel- 
come.” 

One evening a stranger was taken through the 
dining-room to the terrace, and happening to cast 
his eye on the table, already laid, noticed that 
there were covers for four. 


“I must hurry,” he said to the maid. “The 
ladies, I see, have a guest for dinner.” 
“Where?” exclaimed the servant, startled. 


‘They must have opened the door for him them- 
selves!” 

“I inferred so,” said the other, “as there are 
places for four at the table.” 

“Oh, that means something else,” was the ex- 
planation. “At every meal there are four places, 
\hree for themselves and one for his holiness. He 
cannot come, but he is with them in spirit, they 
say. No matter how many guests they have, no 
one ever takes that place at the foot of the table. 
It is sacred.” 
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ONE LITTLE AND ONE LAZY. 


|" Mr. Bradley’s recent biography of William 
Cullen Bryant it is related that the poet’s father, 
vr. Peter Bryant, could lift a barrel of flour into 
‘| Wagon over the wheel, and that his great-grand- 
father, Ichabod Bryant, was almost a giant in 
Stature, and so powerful that he was able, by 
placing his hands upon the shoulders of any man 
in his county, to force him to the ground despite 
his utmost resistance. 

A tradition of old Hentley relates that Amos 
Wilks, a strong man of that place, was wont to 
‘est his strength in the same way; in fact, it was 
one of the few ways in which he would test it, for 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
= 

he was as noted for his laziness as for his muscle 

His wife often had to do for herself the heaviest | tifrice” will prevent trouble from bad teeth. 

chores, and Hentley became indignant. 

At prayer-meeting one evening an outspoken 
elder delivered an exhortation upon the evils of 
indolence, of which the personal application could 
scarcely be missed. It was reported to Amos, 
and his slow anger was aroused. 

Shortly after he met the exhortative elder in a 
lonely lane—a lean, light, dried-up little man, but 
an inch or two over five feet in height. As they 
came close, Amos, towering grimly above him, 
placed a pair of huge hands suddenly upon his 
shoulders. 

“Little man, little man,” said he, derisively, as 
he did so, “you’re high in your spirit and great | From the home of the famous “Keyhnel Kee- 
| with your tongue, it may be; but after all, you’re | ‘yartah of Cartersville,” away down South, comes 
| naught but a little man—a little man—a little man. | an enthusiastic letter about Postum. 
| The Lord didn’t see fit to favor ye with strength.” | 
| He pressed steadily downward as he spoke and | indigestion and a nervous trouble so severe that I 
| brought the elder helplessly to his knees in the | could hardly sleep. The doctor ordered me to 
| dust; but from that lowly position an answer was | discontinue the use of the old kind of coffee, which 

promptly returned to his taunt. | 
| “Lazy lout! lazy lout!” cried the fearless little 
|man. “You’re great in your body as low in your 
- = my be; but after on, yan'se naught but a own consent to give it up for some time, and con- 
| pogmegtindy So-atwtws Aga May the Lord | tinued to suffer, till my father one day brought 
Amos, it is recorded, never so far amended as | home @ package of Posten Food Coffee. 
to become an industrious citizen; but when he| “! had the new food drink carefully prepared 
could be induced to do a day’s work for any one, according to directions, and gave it a fair trial. 
it was most likely to be for the little elder, for It proved to have a rich flavor and made a healthy, 
whom he entertained thereafter the liveliest ad- | Wholesome and delightful drink. To my taste the 
addition of cream greatly improves it. 











“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
(Ade. 
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‘Dental School of Harvard University, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


37th Year begins September 28th. Instruction is given 
throughout the academic year by lectures, recitations, 
| clinics, and practical exercises uniformly distributed. 





and insertion of artificial teeth. 
DR. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
283 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THINGS HAPPEN. 





| was like poison to me, producing such extreme 
disturbance that I could not control myself. But 
such was my love for it that I could not get my 


| miration. : 
oS & “My health began to improve as soon as the 
drug effect of the old coffee was removed and the 
JUST A MAN. Postum Coffee had time to make its influence felt. 


gece when they read will have ideas about | My nervous troubles were speedily relieved and 
writers,” said a casual acquaintance on the | the sleep which the old coffee drove from my pillow 
train one day to Miss Lucy Larcom, who was at | always came to soothe and strengthen me after I 
the time a plump, pleasant, unromantic, middle- | had drunk Postum—in a very short time I began 
aged and housekeeperly-looking person in an | to sleep better than I had for years before. I 
obviously unfashionable bonnet. The remark was | have now used Postum Coffee for several years 
tendered half by way of apology, for there had | and like it better and find it more beneficial than 
been a discernible trace of disappointment in the when I first began. It is an unspeakable joy to 


’ | 
lady’s earlier observation on first learning her | pe relieved of the old distress and sickness.” 


companion’s identity : “Why, I thought you were | Name given by Postum Company, Battle Creek, 
¢ hd s 
about eighteen! Michigan. 
» ee ee pot ~~ eighteen; | ‘There’s a reason. 

ul 8S quite true that “folks w ave ideas’’ ‘ “ , 110 99 
about their favorite author’s age, appearance and | _Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville, 
characteristics which are frequently wide of the | in each package. 
mark. As a consequence, the meeting of hero | 
and hero-worshiper not seldom results in a dis- 
|. agama for which the hero is not wholly to | 

lame. | 

A lady long resident in London had the pleasure 
of introducing a young countrywoman at a recep- 
tion where there were many guests of distinction 
in the world of letters. The girl enjoyed herself 
| greatly in looking at the lions of the occasion, with 
several of whom she had the honor of exchanging 
some ordinary civilities; but she observed, after | 
| it was over, that although it had been ys | | 
interesting to see the great men, she really ha 


m 
| since ina mere momentary conversation one cou 








Mail Orders Only. No Agts.or Branches. Est. 17 yrs. 
LAST WEEKS OF OUR REDUCED-PRICE SALE. 


Suits and Skirts 


Made to Order , 


$4.80 to $20) 


ONE-FIFTH REDUCTION 
FROM FORMER PRICES. 
Over 150 New York 
styles and 300 fabrics 
from which to select. 
Perfect Fit Guaranteed 
or Money Refunded. 
Write at once for Cata- 
logue of styles and Sam- 
ples of materials while 
our stock is complete. 
$6 Suits now $4.80. 
Suits now $8.00. 
$18 Suits now $14.40. 
$25 Suits now $20.00. 
$4 Skirts now $3.20. 
$7 Skirts now $5.60. 
$10 Skirts now $8.00. 
$12 Skirts now $9.60. 
Do not miss this oppor- 
tunity to save money on 
your shirt-waist suit, 
tailor-made suit, silk 
costume, jacket or rain 
coat. 


This Sale Will Positively 
End in a Few Weeks. — 
to any part of the United 


We Send FREE States our Summer Cat- 


alogue, showing the latest New York Fashions, 
a large assortment of Samples of the Newest 
Materials, and simple directions for taking 
measureinents correctly. Write for them to-day. 


TO ANY LADY SENDING US THE NAMES 
OF TWO OF HER FRIENDS WHO WOULD 





not cared especially to be introduced to the 
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| not obtain any real impressions of character. | 

“That is so, no doubt,’ assented her hostess, 
|“but with Mr. Browning at least you had a con- 

| versation that was more than momentary, and 

| which you seemed to be enjoying very much. You 
must have talked with him ten or fifteen minutes 
over there in the chimney-corner.” 
“Browning!” gasped the girl, in amazement. 
| “Was that Browning? I had not caught his 
name. Oh, why did you not tell me? I liked him 
immensely as just a man, but he wasn’t a bit satis- 

| factory for a poet!” 

| ® © ¢ 

SLIGHT MISTAKE. 
ere is an old story of an authority on Buddha, 

| whose next neighbor at dinner insisted on 
bringing the talk back to agricultural products, 
under the impression that “butter” was the magic | 
word uttered in her ear by her hostess. 

This story has had many successors, one of | 
which relates to Sir a oworth and his book, | 
| “A History of the Mongols.” 

He met at an afternoon reception a youn woman 

who, after surveying him with interest, launched 
into a discourse on dogs, telling him she had three, | 
and had always been pleased that each of them | 
had such a good pedi ree. 

“Though I don’t know that it counts for much,” 

she said at last. “Some of yours, no doubt, are | 
| cleverer than any one of mine.” 

“But I have no dogs,” said Sir Henry, be- 





wildered. |{ |] LIKE OUR CATALOGUE AND SAMPLES, 
| “Oh, well, I mean those you’ve written about,” WE WILL ALSO SEND FREE A COPY OF 
| said the | THE NEW BOOKLET, “ FASHION FADS 








——s woman, quickly. 


ve never written about any,” said Sir ||| IN NEW YORK.” 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT C0., 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


“But 





| Henry. 

| “You _haven’t!” exclaimed the young woman. 
“Why, ’m sure somebody told me you had written 
a book on mongrels!” 


* © 
ECONOMY OF SPACE. 


hen Henry Ward Beecher was on a trip to 

the far West many years ago, he was visited 

at his hotel in a little mining town by a local celeb- 

rity, a man noted as a hunter and scout, and the 

great preacher was especially cordial to him. 

After the caller had gone away one of Mr. 

Beecher’s travelling companions took him to task. 

“I marvel at the warmth of your greeting to 
A, he said. 
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“Didn’t you notice his eyes—how remarkably 
close together they were? hatisa bad sign.” || 
“Not in his case,” said Mr. Beecher. “Didn’t | 
you observe his nose? It is high and thin—the 
nose of a great man. With a nose like that, why | 
should his eyes waste space by sprawling wide 

apart? The man is all right.” 
Mr. Beecher’s judgment of his caller was correct, 
as subsequent history attested. 


Ice Cream in Ten Minutes 
EVERYTHING BUT THE ICE. 
Simply stir the contents of one package 
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Jell-O Ice Cream Powder 


Makes 

Pure 

| approved by Pure Food 

Commissioners: ighest Award at St. 

Louis Exposition. If your grocer can’t 

supply you send us 25c. for two packages, 
enough for a gallon of ice cream. 


Four kinds: Vanilla, Chocolate, 
Strawberry and Unflavored. 


Send for new illustrated Recipe Book 
just issued. 


The Genesee Pure Food Co., Le Roy, N.Y. 


Nothing equals Jell-O for making jelly 
desserts. 6 flavors. 10 cents per package. 
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RAPID-FIRE JUSTICE. 


} eee despatch characterizes the court rulings 
of a Toronto magistrate, of whom John Foster 
Fraser tells in his recent book, “Canada As It Is.” 
The magistrate, who is reported to have got | 
through with forty cases in forty minutes, was | 
once asked how he managed it. “You must have 
some system,” was the suggestion. 


“T never allow a point of law to be raised,” was 
the magistrate’s prompt reply. “This is a court 
of justice, not a court of law. 

“Not so very long ago a young attorney wanted 
to quote law — = | sending his man down for 
six months. He wanted to quote Mathews, I think. 

“*Well,’ said I, ‘Mathews may be a great au- 
thority on law, but I guess he hasn’t as much 
authority as I have in this court! Your man 
goes down for six months.’ ” 


Co 


into a quart of milk and freeze. 
the best ice cream you ever ate. 
and wholesome; 
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Its infirmaries are open daily for operations on mouth | 
i For pamphlet address, 
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“I was in very delicate health, suffering from | 
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DOV a 
-Odsmobile 


@ We have a proposition 
of interest and profit to YOU as a 
bright, wide-awake American boy. 


@Isn’t it true that you 
are never so happy and independent 
as when you are earning your own 
pocket money—when you are “ doing 
something”? Enterprise appeals to 
your imagination—arouses your latent 
activities—makes a man of you. 


'‘@ Outdoor sport appeals 
to you as a live boy, and of all out- 
door sport, the automobile is king. 


Boys, Here’s 
Your Chance : 


@ The Oldsmobile is the 


machine you know about—the one 
you want. You can own it if you 
have a fair amount of energy and 
hustle—in other words, if you are a 
“live boy.” 


@ Our proposition offers 
you not only a chance to own your 
|own machine but to earn some easy 
| pocket money as well. We are offer- 
ing over $2,000 in prizes for 
work which can be done in your 
spare time, leaving you all your usual 
time for play. 





@ We want to tell you 
‘all about it, and want you to sit right 
down and write us a letter asking 
for information. Send a two-cent 
‘stamp for “A Message to Boys” and 
get the full details regarding this inter- 
esting proposition before the other 
boys in your neighborhood awake to 
its possibilities. Don’t let the other 
fellow get in ahead. 


| Address Dept. B, 


Olds Motor Works, 
Detroit, U.S.A. SQ 


Member A. L. A. M. 
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“By Susan Hartley Swett” 


N° lovers meet in its dim depths, 
No stiles, no trysting trees 

It holds within its thickets soft, 
But troops of dreamy bees 

Float in and find one rose apart 

With all the summer in its heart. 





Sunshine and shade like cronies old 
Meet in its depths and kiss 

When in the fern beds green and still 
Some smali brook sings its bliss, 

And stirs the spicy water-mint 

With its soft purrings of content. 


No footsteps touch its floor but those 
Of its own wild folk shy, 
But all the wings of fairy-land 
Seem softly drifting by 
When morning comes and fans her cheek 
With winds that wander up the creek. 


It is the Spring’s first landing-place, 
When she comes home once more, 

With bluebirds following after her 
From the far Southern shore, 

The land of flags and rushes deep, 

And days that linger half-asleep. 


The dew within the flag flowers blue 
No rude touch ever spills ; 

The lark with its cool song comes down 
From the blue dreaming hills, 

And all the strange choirs of the sea 

Ring in sweet sounds unceasingly. 


Here the red Autumn longest bides, 
Blowing his smoke-wreaths thin, 

Bold Winter with his load of snows 
Can searcely enter in, 

The soldier reeds are crowding so 

With swords uplifted, row on row. 


And though from happy ways of men 
The old marsh lies apart, 
’Tis never lonely, for it hoids 
Its own so near its heart, 
And shelters from the winds that sting 
Low nests, and many a weary wing. 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH. 
Ti is a man now preaching 
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in a Western state whose 
life history holds a most 
interesting incident. 

During the winter of the Hayes- 
Tilden campaign he was a member 
of the House of Representatives 
in Washington. A keen lawyer 
and a born leader, he had great ambitions, and 
was working steadily toward the governorship 
of his state. 

When a boy he had had a strong conviction 
that he must preach; but as his life interests 
widened he had drifted away from church 
influences altogether, and was even reputed to 
be something of an atheist. However this may 
be, he had not, since he came to Washington, 
attended any church or had any part or interest 
in the religious life of the city. 

During this session of Congress there was a 
great revival of religion in his home town, and 
his wife became deeply interested. Her first 
thought in her new conviction was for her 
husband. Daily, when her household duties 
were over for the morning, she knelt in prayer 
for his conversion. 

One morning, while in his seat in the House, 
listening to a heated debate, the Representative 
was overwhelmed, he says, with the feeling 
that God—an unseen but potent power—was 
encompassing him. Morning after morning the 
impression came over him. He tried to shake 
it off, and to persuade himself that it was a 
hallucination which visited him because he 
had been working too hard. It was to no 
purpose. 

On his return he spoke of it to his wife, and 
she in turn told him of her great desire for him. 
At first he put the idea from him with a laugh. 

“IT am at the threshold of my career,’’ he 
said. But one day he came to her and told 
her, ‘‘If I become a Christian I must preach, 
and that will mean —’’ 

The tears filled the wife’s eyes. ‘‘Now I 
understand! When I was first praying for you, 
over and again the question came to me, ‘Will 
you abide by the consequences?’ At first I 
was afraid. I did not know what it might 
mean, but at last I said, ‘Yes, if only he comes 
to know God as I now know Him.’ That was 
only a little while ago.” 

**And it was only a little while ago,’’ returned 
her husband, ‘‘that I felt I could give up my 
ambitions —’’ 

“*But need you give them up?’’ she inter- 
rupted, gently. 

**No,’’ he returned, ‘‘I need not, but I want 
to—now. I want to give my iife to the min- 
istry. %”? 

For a moment there was an inner struggle. 
She would have been, socially, the first woman 
in her state, and she, like her husband, was 
ambitious. Then her love triumphed. 

The minister has a way of reaching the 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





hearts of men given to few, and his work has 
been wonderfully successful. And the woman 
|—rarely does one see a face so full of that fine 
| beauty which is the seal of the ‘‘peace of God.’’ 
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LOST ON THE MATTERHORN. 


of the peak of the Matterhorn was made. 

Now, at the foot of the mountain, where 
| the Zermatt glacier disintegrates, watch is being 
| kept for the body of Lord Francis Douglas, one 
| of four men who lost their lives in that feat. If 
| the body is found, says the New York Sun, it will 
| be a repetition of history, for in 1861 the bodies of 
| three men lost on Mont Blane forty-one years 
before were thus recovered. 

The entnahnenie in which Lord Francis lost his 
life was one of the most terrible in the history of 
Alpine exploration. Until 1865the Matterhorn had 
remained inaccessible, although the best guides 
in Switzerland and Italy had sought to scale the 
peak. On July 13th of that year eight men 


WA \\ Wr | orty years ago this month the first ascent 
‘ey 


feat—Lord Francis Douglas, Mr. Whymper (who 
had failed eight times in the same tak) the Rev. 
Charles Hudson, Robert Hadow, a co lege man 
Michael Croz, a guide, and three other guides all 
named Taugwalder, a father and two sons. 

On that evening they camped eleven thousand 
feet above the sea. The next morning seven of 
them started early, leaving one of the Taugwalder 
brothers with the bag; ge. At ten o’clock, when 
they stopped for an hour, they were fourteen 
thousand feet above tide-water. From that time 
their labors became excessively arduous and 
their progress slow, but after long détours and 
awkward scaling of icy precipices, they at last 
reached the summit soon after noon, and com- 
manded one of the finest views in the world, which 
no man had ever seen till then. Their excitement 
was intense, their triumph complete. 

After an hour’s rest they started down, carefully 
roped together. Croz went first, then Hadow, 
Hudson, Lord Francis, the elder Taugwalder, his 
son, and Mr. Whymper in the order named. 

The way was so difficult that but one man moved 
at atime. When he had found a resting-place 
and was firmly fixed, the next man_ cautiously 
followed down to the post just vacated, while the 
rest clung to the face of the rock or ice to sustain 
the shock if he slipped. Croz guided the feet of 
Hadow into footholds. Having firmly fixed them 
in place, he was in the act of turning to find a new 
post for himself, when Hadow slipped, sragyee. 
and toppled over him, throwing him outward. In 
another moment Hudson was torn from his grips 
and was gs after them, and Lord Francis 
immediately followed. The other three leaned 
back and braced themselves. The rope was taut 
between them and all caught the shock at once. 
They clung to the rock; but the rope between 
Lord Francis and the elder Taugwalder broke, 
and the four men went sliding helplessly down 
over rock and ice, unable to find a projection to 
which to cling. They struggled desperately, but 
could not stop themselves, and one by one fell 
over a precipice and dropped to the glacier, four 
thousand feet below. 

Three of the bodies were soon recovered, but 
that of Lord Francis Douglas was never found. 
The glacier has moved since then about one foot 
a day, and the part on which he fell has almost 
reached the point of breaking a The supposition 
that he fell into a crevasse, and so may have been 
borne along with the gecier, has led to the setting 
ofa watch. But that fact is unestablished, and no 
very accurate owe of the rate of movement 
of the glacier is available, so that the hope of 
finding the body rests on a slender foundation. 
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A PERSIAN HEADACHE CURE. 


f the progress of medical science the Per- 
sian people know little. They divide dis- 
eases into two classes, hotand cold. A cold 

remedy is applied to a “hot’’ disease, and a hot 
remedy to a “cold” one. In “With the Pilgrims 
to Mecca” the author tells his experience with one 
of their physicians: 


The evening before I left Mecca for Jiddah I 
was suffering from a racking headache, and my 
— advised me to consult a certain Arab phy- 
sician. 

In the East they never break the ice of silence 
with a remark on the weather. The customa 
{1 —-> to inquire if you are in health. I tol 
the doctor, in answer to his question, that I had a 
bad headache, and had come to him to be cured. 
He asked me on which side the head ached. 
touched the spot whereupon he fell to rubbing it 
vigorously with the palm of his right hand, calling 
out the while to the urchin to fetch the necessary 
apparatus for the forthcoming operation. The 
boy disappeared. Ina few minutes he came back. 
bearing in both hands a round, hollow plate of 
clay in which were a few lumps of burning char- 


coal. 

The next things he brought in were a couple of 
iron rods about twice the length of an ordinar 
pened, together with a cup filled with a blac 
iquid, composed, if I mistake not, of starch and the 
soot of an, oil lamp. The doctor thrust the rods 
in the glowing charcoal. The fear of being 
branded bathed my brow in sweat. The doctor 
assured me I had no cause to be afraid. 

The Sige of the rods by this time were red-hot. 
Having dipped them in the cup of ink, he closed 
his eyes, and then raised his voice in an incanta- 
tion that lasted several minutes. Not a single 
word could I understand. When it was over he 
opened his eyes, and saying the word “Bismillah,” 
proceeded to draw with one of the rods, now cool, 
on my right temple, five SS, lines 
crossed by five horizontal ones, thus forming six- 
teen tiny squares. Several magic hieroglyphics 
besides were inscribed in the same manner behind 
my ears and on the nape of my neck. 

After every operation the good doctor would 

use to ask me, “Is the pain gone now?” Four 

mes did I tell the truth; then, fearing further 
tattooing, I assured the persevering little man 
that I thought I was better. 

His 1! new no bounds. 
was left to him as an inheritance from his father, 
and that on no account must I wash off the signs 
until the next day, or the pain would return. 
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ONE WAKED UP. 


dumpy little woman with solemn eyes, hold- 
A ing by the hand two dumpy little boys, also 
with solemn eyes, came to the box-office of 
a theater, says Harper's Weekly. Handing in a 
quarter, she asked meekly for the best seat she 
could get for that money. As the ticket man 
passed out the slip of pasteboard his eye fell upon 
the upturned faces of the children. 
“Those boys must have tickets if you take them 
in,” he said. 
A distressed look came into the little woman’s 


eyes. 

“Oh, no, mister,” she said. “I never pay for 
them. I wouldn’t bring them along, only their 
father works at night and there is no one to leave 
them with. I never can spare more than a 





| quarter, and I just love a show. 


started from Zermatt in a party to attempt the | 


He said the secret | 


We don’t cheat 
you any, mister, for they both go sound asleep 
just as soon as they get into a seat, and don’t see 
a single bit of it.” 

The argument, or the anxious eyes, convinced 
the ticket man, and he allowed the two children to 


pass in. 

Toward the end of the second act an usher came 
out of the auditorium and handed a twenty-five- 
cent piece to the ticket-seller. 

“What’s this?’’ demanded the latter. 

“T don’t know,” said the usher. “A little chunk 


that quarter.” 





Yy* neighbor, the old folks is gone. 
Strange, wa’n’t it, goin’ the same day? 
As well, perhaps. *Twould be forlorn 
If one of ’em had had to stay. 
Jake was a stern, onbendin’ man, 
And Prue as prickly as a bur, 
Yet always havin’ smiles for him ; 
He always had a smile for her. 


Known ’em for years, yet never knew 
The day when Prue’s sharp, worn old face 
Didn’t light up when she see Jake ; 
Her grin was just like an embrace. 
And as for him, he’d kinder chuck, 
Gittin’ his wrinkles all astir. 
She always had a smile for him; 
He always had a smile for her. 


Not overnice to other folks, 
A-strugglin’ on to make life pay, 
They had their little stock of jokes, 
And loved each other, anyway. 
So I affirm ’twas sorter sweet 
To see ’em smilin’ side by side. 
Jest as I’ve often seen ’em meet 
They smiled together when they died. 
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A FAMOUS ENGINE. 


ot long ago a little old-fashioned switch- 
N engine was hauled down the main line of a 

Western railroad to be thrown into the 
scrap-pile. Dingy, -rusty, worn-out, not worth 
repairing further, it was yet of sufficient impor- 
tance to attract to station platforms hundreds of 
men and women who had not forgotten the record 
of “Engine 97, of the Alton,” and wanted a last 
look at the old machine. 


Just a third of a century ago “97” was the most 
famous locomotive in the world. To the bounds 
of civilization, wherever the telegraph and the 
daily news reached, it was talked about, praised, 
spoken of with the pride which all the world feels 
in one of man’s creations which has done a won- 
derful thing. And a wonderful thing “97” had 
done, for, stopping only for water, it had run for 
three consecutive hours at a speed approximating 
a mile a minute, and had even run long stretches 
of the way at the then undreamed of speed of a 
mile in fifty-seven seconds. 

That was in October, 1871. The engine was in 
the roundh at Bl ington, Illinois. On the 
pape ~. word had reached Bloomington 

hat a great fire was in progress in Chicago. rly 
in the morning a telegram came to the Bloomington 
fire ——— from the mayor of the burnin 
city, asking for aid. The fire department calle 
up A railway official and aske 
train. 

So “97” was fired up, rolled out to the main line, 
coupled to a coach and a flat car, and sent to a 
team-track. There all the fire-fighting apparatus 
that could be spared was run on the flat car and 
fastened securely, the firemen found places in 
the coach, and “97,” with a full head of steam, 
slipped easily away on what was to be the most 
famous run of its life. 

A clear track had been provided for the whole 
distance. Ever ——— was side-tracked, 
and men were stationed at all switches to assure 
safety. Louis Hawks was at the throttle of the 
little ——— as engines go to-day, but a bi 
fellow then. He gave “97” notch after notch 0: 
the throttle till the train fiew at a wonderful 
speed. From Chenoa to Pontiac, ten miles, the 
train passed in ten minutes. From Dwight to 
Gardner, nine miles, was covered in nine minutes. 
Then in a burst of speed that made the wondering 
Officials in the despatcher’s office gape in amaze- 
ment, “97” wheeled off the seven miles from 
Wilmington to Elwood in barely over six minutes. 

At the throttle Hawks sat, bent forward, his 
eyes intent on the track, strained, nervous over 
this never - before - equaled speed coaxing his 
engine with a magician’s hand. And at last, in 
almost an even three hours, he closed the throttle 
and brought the train to a stop in the smoke- 
enshrouded city after a record-making run of one 
hundred and twenty-seven miles. 

The story of that ride went eve here as one 
of the great feats in connection with the big fire. 
Sermons were preached about the engine, and 
magazines spread pictures of it broadeast. Like 
the “John Bull” of the Camden and Amboy line, 
or the“‘General” which once pulled Andrews 
and his raiders, “97” was set down for immortal 
fame. But no such easy berth awaited it as those 
others found—level sid nee in showy expositions. 
It pulled special trains till it was out of date, and 
then was put into the shops and made into a 
switch-engine, in which guise it wore itself out. 

Louis Hawks, too, grew old in service and died 
a little before his engine, on January 3, 1905, after 
nearly fifty years of continuous service. 
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THE GREAT BIRD-LOVER. 


ithin the last few years there has been a 
d great increase in the love for birds and 
in knowledge and literature concerning 
| them; but with all that has been said and written, 
and with all the new names which have come to 
the front in the ornithological world, John James 
Audubon still remains the king, as he was the 
pioneer. On May 4th, at the spot on the banks of 
the Hudson made famous by having been for a 
time the residence of the great naturalist, the one 
hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of the birth 
of Audubon was celebrated. 

The naturalist’s life was full of interest. Born in 
New Orleans in 1780, he was educated in France. 
He returned to this country, not to take up a 
successful business career, as his father hoped, 
but to devote his life and talents to the study he 
loved. Even as a little child he tried to draw the 
birds about him. He tells his own story of his 
school-days. 

“My father was a naval officer in the French 
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service. I was taken to France to be educated. 
My mother let me do about as I pleased, so I 
usually made for the fields, where I spent my day 
when I ought to have been at school. A little 
basket went with me filled with eatables. When 
I returned home it was —— replenished with 
what I called curiosities — birds’ nests, eggs, 
flowers, and even pebbles. 

“The first time my father returned from sea my 
room exhibited quite a show. He was pleasec 
with my collection, and complimented me on my 


| taste, but when he inquired what else I had done, 


of a woman beckoned me clear across the house, | 


and said one of her kids had waked up, and was | 
looking at the show, and that I should bring you | 


he left me without a word. 
Dinner over, I was asked to play the violin, but 
| alas! for months my instrument had been string- 
| less. Nota word was said. I was asked to show 
| my drawings and my note-books, but I could pro- 
| duce — 
re next morning I was put into a private 

| “Ty ing I t into ivat 

carriage with my father and my trunk and violin- 
| case. It was some days before we reached my 
| father’s station, and all the time he hardly spoke 

a word tome. Yet he showed no anger. hen I 
was finally in his house, he took my bands in his 
and said meee fl 

“My beloved boy, thou art now safe. I have 
brought thee here that I might be able to pay con- 
stant attention to thy studies. Thou shalt have 
ample time for pleasure, but the remainder must 
be —aamyes with industry and care.’ ” 

In after years Audubon must often have thanked 
his father for this enforced education. en the 
boy was _ seventeen his kind rent no longer 
opposed his inclination, and established him on a 

ennsylvania farm, where he had ample oppor- 
tunity for his out-of-door pursuits. 

Audubon always felt more at home in the com- 
panionship of his loved feathered folk than in the 
society of the world. en he went to England 
and France to display his drawings, he wrote : 

“I feel embarrassed and uncomfortable. I feel 
that [ama stranger to all but the birds of America. 
My spirits are low, and I long for the woods again.” 

nce more in the forest he was happy. 

“If Hogarth could have seen me he could not 
have found a better subject for Robinson Crusoe. 
My beard covered my neck, my hair fell low in 
| the back. My leather dress stood in great need of 
| repair. A large knife hung at my side and a worn 
| blanket was buckled round my shoulders.” 
| But Christopher North said of Audubon: 
| “The man himself is just what you would expect 

from his productions, full of fine enthusiasm and 
intelligence. He is most interesting in looks and 
manners, a perfect gentleman, and esteemed by all 
for his simplicity and frankness of manner.” 


I hung my head, and 
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A STRONG COMMITTEE. 


he qualifications for membership on the 

| school board in a certain New England town 

were carefully explained to a visitor who 

| was interested in education, and whohad remarked 

to her host on the way home from the closing 

exhibition at one of the schools that she would 

like to know why four men of such apparent 
dulness had been chosen for the board. 


“Well, now, you take Abe Ransom,” said her 
host, lightly flicking the whip on the back-bone of 
his stolid old horse, “he’s a good choice, fust- 
rate. He never made much of a boast of book- 
learning, but he keeps a good assortment 0’ paper 
and pencils and ink and all such in his store, and 
sells ’em reasonable, and it sort o’ makes him a 
patron of education, as io might say. 

“Then there’s John Willett, he’s a free-handed 
man as ever was, and he hauls a g mess 0° 
wood for ’em fall and winter, and never charges 
a cent for teaming, and puts the price on the wood 
low, too. I guess there isn’t an y much better 
suited for the school board than John. He’s 
elected unanimous every time. 

“And there’s Jim Rawson. What d’you say? 
Um. Well, p’r’aps he isn’t as bright as some, but 
I tell you, he keeps that schoolhouse in fust-rate 
repair, and fixes up the grounds, . I guess 
*tisn’t every school board has got a man on it 
that’ll shingle the roof half-price, put in window- 
glass when needed, tinker up the desks and so on 
spring and fall, and fetch down a lawn-mower to 
run over the grass once a month a. vacation! 

“Now I suppose you’re going to light on me 
about Billy Lane, the young feller, but I tell you 
we couldn’t keep a schoolma’am in district four in 
the dead o’ winter if ’twasn’t for Bi e’s a 
good judge 0’ schoolma’ams, and he rides ’em out 
sleighing and keeps ’em chirked up through the 
hard weather, and come mud-time he puts on his 
high boots twice a week evenings and calls on ’em. 
I guess if you’re talking about valuable men, 
you’ll have to put Billy pretty high up. 

“Take it by and large, I don’t believe you'll 
strike a better board than ours in the whole State 
o’ New Hampshire.” 
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A MEASURE FOR CHEFS. 


Tne ian" Dorothy is already a cook of 
no mean proficiency. Saturday morning 
frequently finds her in the kitchen, being 
initiated into the making of some simple dish. 


“Oh, putina pen Ope pineh of salt,” 
her mother will pig =! | to her anxious inquiry. Or 
her grandmother will give a professional glance 
at the stew-pan and say, “Well, if I were making 
it, a oe I'd probably put in quite a little more 

utter.” 

Such remarks, coming easily from the tongues 
of artists who have only to look at a bit of cookery 
in process of making to know exactly what it 
needs, are me ny ee ny to a youthful cook, espe- 
cially one who inherits from “the other side” a 
predilection fer scientific accuracy of statement. 

Recently Dorothy, returning from a visit, excited 
the interest even of those passed masters, her 
mother and grandmother, by making a wonderful 
new salad dressing. The two ladies shortly after- 
ward tried to make the dressing, under Dorothy's 
instruction. 

“How much sugar did you say. Dorothy?” aske«d 
one of her pupils, bending with flushed face over 
the stove at a critical moment. 

“Well,” said Dorothy, with unnatural deliber- 
ateness, “if were making that dressing, | 
shouldn’t be surprised if most likely I’'d put in 
a moderately generous heaping tip-end- of -a- 
medium-sized-tablespoonful !’ 
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TOO EARLY. 


T= is an interesting anecdote given in the 
Boston Herald of a Mr. Capen, an old resi- 
dent of one of the seaport towns of Massa- 
chusetts. He is now employed as driver of the 
coach which conveys travellers from the trains to 
the hotel. 


One Saturday evening in the latter part of Sep 
tember three men arrived on the afternoon tral) 
from Boston. Mr. Capen was sitting on the driver's 
seat of the coach, waiting to take them to thei! 
destination. They looked about the station, an: 
—— were not favorably impressed by the 
| surroundings, for one man was heard to soy: 

“What a desolate country! We certain y havi 
come to the jumping-off place this time. don’t 


believe we can even get a Sunday paper in this 
place, can we, driver?” 

There was silence for a moment, and then Mr. 
Capen drawled out, ‘‘Wal, not to-night.” 
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THE UNEXPECTED. 


BY MIRA JENKS STAFFORD. 
here was a candy-store not far from 
Benny’s house. It was not a large store, 
but it was nearly all window. This 
was not a large plate-glass pane, but the win- 
dow was made up of a great many small squares, 
and when Benny went down to the store with 
Brother Robert and Sister Katherine there was 
a little pane for each face, and they did not 
need to crowd and push each other. There 
were a great many things to see, and it was 
nice to have a little square of glass all to oneself. 

There were always many new things in the 
window on Monday morning, and it was nice 
to go out and spend the penny one had before 
school-time. Benny was only four, and was 
not allowed to go down alone, although he knew 
the way perfectly well. Mother had said when 
he was five he might go by himself and select 
just the thing he wanted. 

Benny looked forward to this day. It would 
be very nice to walk right up the steps by him- 
self and open the door, and make the little bell 
hanging above jangle as he went in. He 
always knew what he wanted before going in. 
The selection was made at the window. 

Usually in the display there were several 
large sugar hearts, a candy cane and a box of 
fresh taffy. Sometimes there were valentines 
and little furry rabbits. There were glittering 
balls and strings of beads for girls, but Benny 
never cared much for these. Of course any one 
thing was not remarkable, but somehow, when 
they were all tastefully arranged in a window, 
he liked to gaze and gaze. 

Benny waited impatiently for his birthday, 
and he planned to go down to the candy-store 
on that very day. He had three pennies, and 
when the morning came Uncle Jack gave him 
five more, all bright and shining as if they 
were just made. 

Benny started out with his money held tight 
in his hand. Katherine and Robert danced 
about him, and told him not to stop on the 
bridge, not to stop near the fence that ran along 
by the railroad, and to be sure to run very fast 
when crossing the’ street. After all, it was 
quite a dangerous way to go if one did not keep 
all these things in mind. 

Benny promised to do as nearly right as possi- 
ble, and after kissing mother twice and waving 
his hand to Uncle Jack, he walked down the | 
street with his head held very high. Katherine 
and Robert waited until he had turned the) 
corner, and then they ran ‘‘cross lots’’ and took 
up a point of view opposite the store. Benny | 
could not see them, but they wanted to know | 
how long he would look in the window. 

**Do you suppose he will go in by himself ?’’ 
said Robert, eying his brother cautiously. 

“Of course he will go in,’’ said Katherine. 

And just at that moment Benny fulfilled the | 
prophecy, for he went into the candy-store! 
Not just as they had expected, however, for he 
went in through the window. In his eagerness 
to see all the wonderful display he pressed tco 
heavily against the glass, and it fell in with a | 
crash. 
Katherine and Robert ran over at once, and | 
they were both crying, for they supposed Benny | 
was greatly hurt. But the dear old lady who | 
kept the shop had gathered him up out of the | 
broken glass and held him on her lap. His 
thumb was cut a little, and she wrapped it up | 
in a piece of linen, and wiped away all his 
tears without seeming to think about the broken | 
window at all. 

When he was feeling all right again she | 
allowed him to look over the entire stock, and 
inake a very careful selection for his purchases. | 
Then the children went home rather pees 
fully. 

They told Uncle Jack all about it, and he | 
went down at once and paid for the window, | 
and for all the candy spoiled with broken glass, 
and so it all ended happily, for everybody was 
very sorry for Benny, and no one scolded. Uncle 
Jack laughed. He said, ‘‘Well, Benny certainly 
did go into the candy-store all alone. ’’ 


wind howled about the house. 
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THE BU 


SY SUN. 


BY ANNIE WILLIS McCULLOUGH. 


The busy sun has much to do, 
He is at work the livelong day; 
He cannot take a nap like us, 
He cannot stop to rest or play. 


He helps the flow’rs and grass to 
grow, 
He gilds all places poor and plain; 
He raises water from the seas, 
To fill the clouds and send us rain. 


He dries the puddles in the road, 
He makes the nursery warm and 
bright, 
And never closes his great eye 
Until he goes to bed at night. 





Yet though he must get very tired,— 
Across the sky is such a climb,— 

He never fails to mark the hour 
That tells us when it’s dinner-time. 





G ae ial /— 


HOW ROVER 


ld Rover seldom barked. Only when 
there was great excitement and he 
wished to rouse the whole family did 

his heavy voice sound, and then every one came 
to see what was the matter. He lived in a little 
house all by himself out on the lawn, and at 
night he wore a great chain about his neck, for 
if Rover found it necessary to bark, he might 
also think it necessary to take the situation into 
his own hands. 

One night it was storming furiously, and the 
It was midnight 
when Rover’s warning bark was heard. The 
children got up at once and came in mother’s 
room. Papa said that the wind must have 
startled Rover, aud they would wait a while. 


| 
| 
BY H. C. HILL. | 


GAVE ALARM. 


| But the dog barked louder and louder, and so | 
papa dressed and went to the kitchen and looked | 
out. Nothing unusual was insight. He lighted | 
a lantern and opened the side door. What do | 
you think he found? Only a little stray kitten 
huddled up against the door and mewing | 
plaintively. Papa took up the kitten and called, 
**Tt is all right, old fellow!’’ and Rover went 
back into his kennel. 

Mother came down and gave the kitten some 
milk and made a little bed behind the kitchen 
stove, and that was the way that ‘‘Pink-Nose’’ 
came to the house to live. They never knew 
how she came there, and if Rover knew, he 
| never told. He had done his part for the little 
| wanderer, 














NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. CHARADES. 
1. 
With accent of authority 
My first falls on the ear; 
My second, in our rural walks, 
s often found too near. 
The schoolgirl o’er my vexing third 
Doth bend her pretty head ; 
Of things unwieldy, in the way, 
My whole word may be said. 
Il. 
The sun is out, the rain is o’er, 
Again the earth’s my last; 
My first, the happy lads once more 
In grimy fists hold fast. 


While near their playground on the square, 
_The people like to stroll; 
The dresses that the ladies wear 
Are frequently my whole. 
III. 
My first, and, too, my second, must fifth my fourth 
and third, 
If they desire to grow up wise and good ; 
My whole is much too common, which would not 
be the case, 
If men possessed the wisdom that they should. 
IV. 
If my third becomes my whole 
Why is it always reckoned 
When his my first he does describe, 
He’s liable to my second ? 
v. 
My first is last, without a doubt, 
miss it from my pantry here, 
I’ve searched in vain all round about; 
My whole’s a lingo, mixed and queer, 
And so I cannot make it out. 


2. ADDITIONS. 

Add a letter to the first word to make the second. 

Part of a house, foolish; a solace, fragrant; part 
of the body, uniform; part of a church, a fleet; to 
gather, brave ; to gather, a small wheel; a kind of 
food, impertinent; fastened, neat; a trial, ill- 
tempered; a tree, glorious; serious, meat-juice ; 
part of a house, a vegetable. 

3. HIDDEN STATES AND CITIES. 

It is useless to attempt to evade law. 
ready to proceed? 

One may be sinewy, or know that he is muscular, 
and yet be weak. 

He defines a triangle’s vertex as the angle oppo- 
site its base. 

My friend was not at home. I 
Lewis, Con’s insane brother. 
_ Do you ask how I received that cut? 
is a long story. 

I hope kinship’s ties will not be disregarded. 

We had expected the coffee; its aroma had 
already reached us. 

The maiden very easily explained the incident. 

Both the English Times and the French Figaro 
mention his death. 

Chaucer’s poetry does not belong to the reign of 
Elizabeth any more than Shakespeare’s belongs 
to that of Victoria. 


Are you 


found only 


Ah, that 


4. DROP-LETTER RIDDLE. 
Each line suggests a word. Drop one letter and 
transpose for the next. 
The physicians tried hard the man’s pain to 
assuage, 
While he would do naught but abuse them in rage. 
“The organ’s important,” one said, “that’s affected, 
But while you exist, by our skill you’re protected. 
With each other in friendship we'll faithfully 
strive 


To save you. We're four, and, as we are alive, 


| If we need him, we'll call in one more, and make 
five.” 


5. POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES. 

A plaything, a piece of money; cut short, a phy- 
sician; space, a story; a shell-fish, a noise; a 
germ, a tree; a kind of medicine, a column; sour, 
a nomad ; lighted, a family; a stray, a thin cake; a 
rug, substance; an animal, a tooth ; uncovered, 
a carrier; part of a box, a beverage; to cook, a 
monk; a vein of rock, an account-book; pre- 


| served, truth; an ailment, a chest. 


6. LETTER CHANGES. 

Change one letter in the first word to make the 
next. 

Unintentional, western; fretful, careful; room, 
fierceness; to hide, to freeze; to echo, to return; 
a trick, a candle; to wind, to exhale; a petition, a 
granting; to plan, death; a particular, to sell; 
a warning, a prayer; a color,a weapon; prostrate, 
a flower; a gate, bad. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN LAST NUMBER. 
1. Codicil (C+C+L) (0+14+D=D. 
2. 1. Jew, lie—July. 2. Ann, ounce, meant— 
announcement. 3. Bob, O, links—bobolinks. 
3. AR I SE 4. Ney, Marshal of France. 


DON OR Alva, Duke of. 
OLDEN Philip IL of Spain. 
THERE Orange, Prince of. 
TOPER Louis XIV of France. 
DR EAD Elizabeth, Queen of England. 
MANOR Orleans, Duke of. 
ARDOR Nelson, English admiral. 
IDEAS 

TENOR 

FACET 

THESE 











the day together. 


tasted good | 
shady wood! 
sun, 


done!” 


They started very early — with the rising of the sun 
The little kit-cats shouted loud, “ The picnic has begun!” 


And, oh, but they were happy and the luncheon 
And what a place for hide-and-seek they found the 
They stumbled homeward sleepily at setting of the 


Each sighing, “ What a pity that the merry picnic’s 


THEIR HOLIDAY. 


The kit-cats had a picnic in the lovely summer weather, 
They took their luncheon to the woods and spent 




















CURRENT EVENTS 











| pretty Wreck.—The ‘‘ Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited’’ train on the Lake Shore 
railroad was wrecked at Mentor, Ohio, by a 
misplaced switch, June 2ist, while running 
at the rate of 70 miles an hour. Nineteen per- 
sons were killed and 12 injured. Fire and 
steam from the exploded boiler of the locomotive 
added to the horror of the accident. 
weden and Norway.— The Swedish 
Riksdag, which met in special session June 
20th, adopted a bill framed by the council of 
state, and personally urged by King Oscar, 
providing for the orderly and peaceable dissolu- 
tion of the union with Norway. The bill 
empowers the king and council of state to grant 
the wish of Norway for the dissolution of the 
union, but aims to preserve friendly relations 
between the two countries. 
& 
eforms promised.—The Tsar received 
the delegation from the Moscow zemstvo 
congress at the palace at St. Petersburg, June 
19th. He listened to addresses made by spokes- 
men of the delegation, and manifested no dis- 
pleasure at the uncompromising language of 
the declaration of the congress which they pre- 
sented. In reply he announced it to be his 
unalterable will that elected representatives of 
the people should be admitted to participation 
in the government, and added that he would 
devote himself to bringing this about. These 
promises and the cordial manner of the Tsar 
greatly encouraged the delegates. 
& 
o Immediate Armistice.—The hope 
that an armistice might follow immediately 
upon the agreement of the Russian and Japanese 
governments to appoint plenipotentiaries to 
negotiate terms of peace was not realized. On 
the contrary, increased activity was manifested 
in Manchuria, and there were indications of 
another great enveloping movement by Marshal 
Oyama’s army, similar to that by which the 
Russians were driven out of Mukden. From 
June 17th to June 23d there were several en- 
gagements at different points, the net result of 
which was a closing in of the Japanese lines. 
Ca) 


iw Russian Admiralty.—Grand Duke 
Alexis, high admiral, and uncle of the 
Tsar, and Vice-Admiral Avellan, head of the 
Russian admiralty department, resigned June 
16th, and their resignations were accepted by 
the Tsar. The grand duke had had for 24 years 
the supreme direction of the Russian navy, and 
his retirement is attributed to the severe criti- 
cism to which his department has been recently 
subjected. in 
Flies Moroccan Question assumed serious 

importance after the retirement of Monsieur 
Deleassé from the French ministry. Premier 
Rouvier relinquished the portfolio of finance, 
and decided to retain permanently that of foreign 
affairs, in order that he might have personal 
direction of the negotiations with Germany. 
These were made especially delicate by the 
widely varying views of the two powers. 

& 

hurch and State in France.—.June 

20th, three months after the beginning of 
the debate in the French Chamber of Deputies 
upon the separation of church and state, found 
the Chamber still giving almost undivided 
attention to that subject. Sixteen of the 37 
sections of the bill had been adopted up to that 
date. These included the adoption of the 
general declaration that the state gives no official 
recognition to religion; the suppression of the 
budget for the maintenance of public worship, 
and the settlement of the question of the disposal 
of church property. A proposal for the pen- 
sioning of the clergy was rejected. 


Ce) 


fy Maximo Gomez, the leader of the 
Cuban insurrectionary forces in the war 
with Spain, died June 17th, aged 82. He was 
born in Santo Domingo, and in his youth served 
in the Spanish army. He left the service 
because of the cruelty of the Spaniards in Cuba, 
)» and when the revolution 
| of 1868 broke out he was 
| one of the first to join in 
it, and became major- 
general of the revolution- 
ary forces, under President 
Cespedes. When the second 
revolution broke out, in 
1895, General Gomez was 
again leader of the patriot 
: | forees. After the war 
GeNgaat Gomez which the United States 
undertook for the liberation 
of Cuba, General Gomez restrained the more 
rash Cuban leaders, who were disinclined to 
accept the American terms, and aided in reliev- 
ing the turbulent conditions which existed. 
He was offered the nomination for the presi- 
dency in 1901, but refused it in favor of President 
Palma. While he was on his death-bed the 
Cuban congress unanimously voted him $100,- 
000 as an expression of the national gratitude. 





























THE IRISH MAIL. 


A Special Summer Offer. 


‘ig Irish Mail is attracting the in- 


terest of boys and girls all over the 

United States, and we judge their 
parents, too, by the letters we are receiving, 
asking about the machine. This picture 
tells the story. Happiness and harmless 
sport, health and developed muscles come 
to the owner of an Irish Mail. 

It has Rubber Tires, with low and broad 
seat to insure safety in turning corners. 
The woodwork is hickory, handsomely 
painted in colors and stripes. Diameter 
of front wheels 8 inches, back wheels 12 
inches. Each made of extra heavy stock. 
The front axle is 9-16 square steel, and 
the back axle % inch steel, each with 
machine-turned bearings. It is operated 
by means of levers connected with a gear 
attached to the rear axle. It will develop 
the muscles of the lower limbs as well as 
the muscles in every part of the body. Its 
gear motion and low, broad lines enable 
the operator to acquire high speed without 
danger. Value $7.50. 





Given as a Special REWARD FOR PERSEVERANCE for each list of Five new subscriptions to The Youth’s Companion secured 
between July 1 and October 1, 1905, transportation charges paid by receiver. New subscriptions secured prior to July 1 cannot 
count. Remember! The Reward is given in ADDITION to the merchandise payment for each of the new subscriptions sent us. 
Shipping weight 40 Ibs. Western orders shipped from Anderson, Indiana. 








Our Midsummer 
Tool Knife Offer. 


HIS Knife is made only for actual subscribers to THE CompANIoN. It * 

is a Tool Knife, as any one can see who looks at the illustration. A 

Tool Knife to be useful must be made of the best steel and _ skilfully 
tempered. This Knife is made for real use and of the best steel. In addition it 
has a draw shave blade. No other knife has this kind of a blade. The cut will 
show you how to use it. There is also a Reamer and Saw Blade both, very useful. 








aaa 


SPECIAL. 


For the next sixty days 
we will give one of these 
fine Tool Knives to any 
Companion subscriber 
who will send us one new 
subscription to The Come 
panion. Price of Knife 
$1.50. Postage in either 
case 10 cents extra. 








Harvard Photographic 2/4 x 4 


Camera and Outfit, 
With Two Dry=Plate Carriers. 


HE art of photography is not difficult. 

The improvements made in photo- 

graphic apparatus have so simplified 
the work that any boy or girl can now 
make photographs that will astonish and 
delight friends. 

Photography offers pleasure and recrea- 
tion the year round. It can be followed 
in summer and winter, in country and city. 
The photographer has always something to 
show that will remind him of happy days 
and be a source of pleasure in after life. 


DESCRIPTION. The Harvard Camera and Outfit as illustrated in this cut is manufactured in large numbers expressly for 
YouTH’s CoMPANION subscribers. ‘The Harvard is a practical Camera. The lens is of the best quality of French glass, the Camera 
metal, japanned and striped, and takes a picture 2% x 4 inches in size. 

With each Camera we give Two Dry-Plate Carriers. The Carriers weigh only one ounce each, and are so compact that half 
a dozen can easily be carried in one’s pocket. 


Developing and Printing Outfit. 


The Outfit included with the Camera is as follows: Developing Tray, Printing Frame, Glass Graduate, Dry Plates, Sensitized 
Paper, Card Mounts, Developer and Acid Fixer for Negatives and Paper, and Pamphlet, ‘‘How to Make Pictures.’’ 
The Complete Harvard Camera and Outfit given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 50 cents extra, and 


40 cents more if sent by mail. Price $1.75, postage and packing 40 cents extra; or it can be sent by express, charges in both cases paid 
by receiver, which in many cases will be less than the mail charges. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 























Instrumen Dhaai Uniforms and Sup- 
plies. Lyon & rx Make” In- 
strumen the greatest 
artes Fine ¢ Catalogue 100 illustrations, 
led free; ands. Band Music and 

ds. Cornets from $7.50 


nstructions for ‘Amateur Ban 
upward. Easy payments accepte 


LYON & HEALY, 34 cena St., CHICAGO, 


WORLD'S LARGEST MUSIC HOUSE. 











SHOE THE BOY WELL! 


Hardknocks 


The $1.75 Shoe. 


Best all-round shoe for boys. 
Stands hardest knocks. Leather 
specially selected for softness 
aud hard wear. Flint-like soles 
fastened by sewing or standard 
screws. Trimappearance. Strong but not 
clumsy. Made by Rice & Hutchins, shoe- 
makers with 40 years’ experience and 
reputation for dependability. If your dealer 
doesn’t sell Hardknocks, our Mail Order 
Department will send a Pena on receipt of 











price. We make shoes for every member 
of every family in our seven large factories. 
Awarded Grand Prize at Si. Louis Exposition. 


Send to-day for catalogues. 


Rice & Hutchins, Inc., 


18 High St., Boston, Mass. 


 Pro-phy- lactic. 


Note the peculiar 
arrangement of the 
bristles. Brush the 
teeth lengthwise,not 
cr 























eer 
th. The long br' 
tles near the end are 
to clean the back 
side of the teeth and 
revent secret decay. 
ole in handle ands a 
hook to hang brush on. 
Adults’ de. 
Youths’ 5c. 
Children’s 25c. 


Moms sold ina 
yellow bor. 
Dealers or by Mail. 


Our booklet,“Tooth Truths,” 

mt free, is full of valuable 
advice ~*~ care of the 
teeth. Send f r it. 


Florence Mfg. Co., 159 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 








"EVER READY 
RAZORS. 


(4 The Newest Razor Idea. 


The “EVER READY” is built like 
a repeating rifle—the “SAFETY” with 
24 blades, the ‘“‘OLD STYLE” with 12. 

Whether your beard is wiry or fine, 
regular or irregular, your skin tender 
or tough, the “EVER READY” will 
shave you Without a pull or scratch, 
better and cleaner than any other razor. 

Don’t take our word for it—try them 
at our expense; then if you wish to 
keep them you can pay us $5.00, other- 
wise express them back; collect. 


OUR OFFER. 


Send us your name, occupation, home and 
business addresses, and we will send you, 
ow on seven days’ Free trial, t the 
“SAFETY” with 24 blades or the “OLD 
STYLE” with 12 of the smoothest, keenest, 
sharpest blades ever made — enough razors 
for a year without stropping or honing. 

In ordering be sure to state whether you 
prefer the “SAFETY” or “OLD STYLE”— 
to cut close or medium. 


SHERMAN & COMPANY, 
Box G, 41 Park Row, NEW YORK. 





























All Roads Are Smooth 


to riders of the Pierce Cushion Frame 

Bicycle. The Cushion Frame takes up 

all vibration and jar. Old riders say it 

is the greatest invention since the pneu- 

matic tires. Frank Kramer, the National 

Champion, wins all his races on a Pierce. 
Get our Catalogue. 


THE GEORGE N. PIERCE COMPANY, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Also makers of 
Pierce 


Automobiles. 








| xpat that change Color.—Among 
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curious ag te aera made by renga 







of the inhabitants of ‘the water there are able to 
imitate the color of the rocks and reefs among | 
which they swim. ‘The common fish called th 
grouper possesses this power. Its chromatic 
variability runs through a considerable range 
colors. A specimen of the Octopus vulgaris, 
after jerking an oar from the hand of an inquisi- 
tive naturalist, escaped pursuit by its ability to 
imitate the exact shade of any brown or gray 
rock on which it rested. 


@ 


cience versus the ‘‘Wind Spirit.’’— 

Among the influences tending to delay and 
oppose the introduction of power plants for 
manufacturing purposes in China is said to be 
the ‘‘fung shuey,’’ or doctrine of the ‘‘wind 
spirit,’’ which is believed to bring good luck. 
Smoke-stacks and tall buildings, it is thought, | 
would interfere with this aerial friend of man, | 
and bring bad luck to the persons responsible 
for the disturbance. ‘‘No ordinary attractions | 
of investments,’’ says Mr. Anderson, the Amer- 
ican consul at Hangchau, ‘‘will lead the average | 
Chinese business man into doing anything to | 
conflict with his belief.’’ Still, the number of 
mills with power plants in China is increasing. 


ca) 


| i Indian Earthquake felt in Eng- 
land.—The great earthquake that caused 
so much damage and loss of life in India early 
in April was recorded in detail by a horizontal | 
pendulum at Birmingham, England. The first | 
récord consisted of a series of tremors, which 
Doctor Davison thinks took a direct course 
through the globe. They were followed within 
22 minutes and 44 seconds by long-period undu- 
lations, lasting an hour and a half. The more 
prominent of thes¢ undulations occurred in two | 
series separated by a few minutes. About two 

hours later there came another double series of 

earth-waves. The first of the long-period waves, 

Doctor Davison says, probably travelled along 

the earth’s surface by the shortest route between 

India and England, whereas the last, which | 
arrived two hours behind, went round the globe | 
the longest way, passing through the antipodes, | 
and so reaching Birmingham from the opposite 

direction. 








hen Nature had a Panama Canal.— 

Study of the fishes living on the two sides 
of the isthmus has led to the conclusion that | 
in the Miocene epoch there was at 
open communication between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. This period is arrived at by con- 
sidering the time that would be needed for the 
development of the specific differences now | 
existing between the fishes in the opposite ocean | 
waters, and the geological date thus fixed is 
made more probable by the fact that study of the 
fossil mammals of North and South America 
indicates that the continuity of the land between 
the continents was interrupted during a large 
part of the Tertiary age, and was not reéstab- 
lished until the close of the Miocene. 


& 


he Glass Plumber.—Attention is called 

in the Technical World to the fact that 
the introduction of the vacuum-tube light has 
brought into existence a new trade—that of 
‘glass plumbing.’’ The glass tubes, in which 
the light is produced by an electric current 
flowing through a gaseous conductor, are an inch 
and three-quarters in diameter, and are put up | 
in lengths of about eight and a half feet, and 
hermetically sealed in situ. For the purpose 
of this work a new set of glass-blower’s instru- 
ments has been devised, including cutting tools, 
blowers and hand torches, and experts perform | 
the necessary operations with surprising rapid- 
ity. 


& 


Agcerees Depth by Sound.—A new 

Norwegian sounding apparatus for the 

use of ships consists of an electrical device 

whereby a sound-wave is sent to the sea-bottom, 

in relatively shallow water, and upon being 

-refjected back to the vessel is received by another 
part of the same apparatus. An automatic 

record is made of the time elapsed between the 

departure and the return. Thus the velocity 

of sound in water being known, the depth is 

at once ascertained. The apparatus is designed | 
to make a continuous record, and a correspondent | 
of the Scientific American says that it may 

be so constructed as to give an alarm when the 
water shallows to a certain depth. 


& 


borundum in Meteoric Iron.—Prof. | 
Henri Moissan.of Paris has discovered in | 
a mass of meteoric iron found at Cafion Diablo, | 
Arizona, and supposed to have fallen from the | 
sky, not only small crystalline diamonds, but | 
carbon silicid, a substance never before known | 
as a natural product, although in recent years | 
it has been extensively manufactured, and has | 
become farhiliar under. the name of carborun- 
dum. Mr. George F. Kunz suggests that this 








mineral should now be named moissanite. 





Cured to Stay be No medicines 


Paarere ia 
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Book 33 
P. Harold Hayes, Tuffalo, 
No Money Required 


until you receive and approve of your 


STAMPS 100 all different genuine Labuan, 
Borneo, H SAS Persia, China, 5e. 
Uruguay, Corea, etc., with Album, only 
1000 Finely Mixed, 20c. 1000 hinges, 5c 
d. 50 per cent. New List Free. 
C.A.Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., 8t. Louis,Mo 



























bicycle. We ship to any one on 
Rates on Household Goods TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
| nes uaralL ed 
tHe to or from Colorado, California, 1905" Models $10 fo $24 


bw © ‘T90: r- + akes and Puncture 1D 
ires. 1903 & 1904 
Best Makes $7 to $12 
( 500 ‘Secon nel « Hand Wheels 
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~~ an o 3 to $8 
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LEARN BY MAIL TO STUFF BIRDS | 


and "> ah ~ new business for Men, els good as new , 

omen ily and quickly learned. GREA - ACTORY CLEARING SALE. 
Splendid 4. B- very fase ‘inating, for Bports. | Rider Agts.Wtd.in each town at go od pay. 
men, Naturalists, Aspbitions Young Men and | Write at once for cata. and Special Offer. 


TIRES, SUNDRIES, AU TOMOBIL ES. 
MEAD CYC 


me Others. Getat 


N. W. SCHOOL | 
OF TAXIDERM 9 A Bt, Susaka. Neb. | CLE GC@., Dept. 651, CHICAGO. 














in using the sewing machine in doing the dressmaking. Secret 
number two dwells in the sewing machine that is used—whether 
it be capable of beautiful work or not, for there is as much difference in 
sewing machines as in dressmakers. Skill and the New Home 
form a combination that tells in every garment made. You furnish 
the skill, we'll supply the New Home. Send for literature to-day. 


NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. SS 


O'*« of the secrets of being well dressed lies in the skill exercised 
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GUARANTEED 
BY THE BANK. 


We will send you an Evans Vacuum Cap by prepaid 
express to use thirty days, and the Jefferson Bank of 
St. Louis will give you a certificate agreeing to return 
to you the price of the Cap if you do not cultivate a suffi- 
cient growth of hair within the trial period to convince 
you of the effectiveness of this method. The bank will 
also specify that you are to be the judge as to benefits 
derived. From this arrangement you will observe that 
if the Cap fails to make your hair grow, we will be the 
only loser in the transaction, for you understand the 
priceof the appliance would be de “posited with the sats 
subject to your own order,—not ours,-and we pay 
express charges. You do not have to hz ave faith to oat . 
{ results from the use of our appliance, for if you will 

apply a frone vacuum to ey scalp each day and draw 
the blood to the hair roots, your hair will grow whet Fyn want it to or not. The hair is an independent 
little plant that really has a tendenc y to grow, and all it needs is the right kind of help, and the Evans 
Vacuum Cap is the only effective means of accomplishing the work. Even one application of a vacuum 
gives the ocale s pleasant, tingling sensation that denotes the presence of new life in the scalp and which 
cannot be ob by by any other means. rs are sent through . We have no agents or travelling re 
justrated, will be sent you free. Evans Vacuum Cap Co., 758 Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis, U 
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Table Tennis 


his game was not only very popular in England, where it was 

first introduced, but in our own country also it has attracted 
much attention. The set we offer is superior to many now on the 
market. The bats are double-faced, have a superior quality of 
vellum, polished wooden handles and leather binding. Weight of 
each bat three ounces. The set includes two of these bats, one 
pair of adjustable posts, one strong net, bound with tape, three 
celluloid balls, also complete rules for playing the game. 


0000 
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afford- \ 


It is a game in which considerable skill may be developed, 
ing moderate yet healthful exercise, and may be played on any 
ordinary dining-table. 

This set was originally offered for $1.75. It may be obtained now, 
however, at a price within the reach of the average purse. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new sub- 
scription, postage paid, or delivered at any express or 
mail office in the United States on receipt of $1.00. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
00000100 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
mnatter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weet issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
lirectly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Pay 
is made at the risk of the subscribe 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


1ent to strangers 
r. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





EYE -STRAIN. 
ul. 


IN THE SCHOOL. 
Fr most boys and girls the 

painless system of edu- 
cation after kindergarten 
methods must sooner or later 





uous preparation for the 
struggle for existence, and the best of eyes may 
give way under the strain. 

The human eye is an imperfect optical instru- 
ment, but its most important defects may be 
corrected with glasses or operations, and other 
means may be taken to preserve its usefulness. 
A minimum standard for vision is ability easily to 
read black block-letters five-eighths of an inch in 
height on a white ground twenty feet away, and 
diamond type at twelve inches. With decidedly 
better sight than this, defects or ‘strain may be 
shown by burning or smarting sensations in the 
lids upon use of the eyes, pain in the eyes, fore- 
head, temples, or back of the neck, twitching of 
the muscles of the face, frowning, squeezing the 
lids, dizziness, nausea, or dyspeptic symptoms. 

Occasional effects of eye-strain are vertigo, pain 
in the jaw, insomnia, nightmare, or other obscure 
nervous disorders. When the head is thrown 
sidewise toward the shoulder on using the eyes, 
something is wrong, whether glasses are worn or 
not. Intervals of rest will permit more work 
than continuous occupation. For example, two 
hours’ study should be divided into four half-hours 
with three intervals of five or ten minutes. 

It is injurious'to the eyes to bend the head far 


forward so that the blood-vessels in the neck are | 


compressed during near work; to give them hard 
work within an hour after a heavy meal; to read 
German text, or use glazed paper. Paper with 
a brown tint is better than pure white. 

Girls have hitherto suffered more from eye- 
strain than boys, but the inereasing introduction 
of the electric light in boarding-schools is tending 
to equalize the chances of the sexes in this respect. 

Helmholtz long ago pointed out that vision and 
comfort are at their best with bright daylight (not 


sunlight) as modified at several feet from a well- | 


glazed window. The bestartificial light for study is 
a kerosene lamp with a circular wick placed on the 
left side and a little to the rear. The horizontal 
distance divided by y2(=1.4+) gives the height 


from which a light best illuminates a horizontal | 
paper | 


surface. Thus, a small piece of white 
placed horizontally seventeen inches away from 
«a lamp will be best illuminated if the latter is 
raised to a height of twelve inches. 


MORE WQNDERS IN EGYPT. 


n the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings, in 

Egypt, Mr. Theodore M. Davis has recently 
uncovered one of the finest stores of Egyptian 
antiquities which has been brought to light in 
modern times. It is in a tomb, discovered almost 
by accident, which had not been opened since the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, more than three thousand 
years ago. 


& 


| in that epoch it will be invaluable. 


| before they had obtained more than, possibly, what | 


be changed for a more stren- | 


| Although many single finds have been as excel- | 


lent as the individual objects from this tomb, no 
such collection of artistic workmanship has ever 
been brought together for modern men to see. 
The chariot, in completeness and beauty of form, 
is unique. Even the wooden tires on its six-spoked 
wheels are still there. The collection will certainly 
add much to the world’s knowledge of the history 
and customs of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and will 
also enlarge the current conception of the artistic 
taste and the skill of workmanship of the ancient 
Egyptians. For the story-writer who desires an 
accurate picture of the accouterments of royalty 


An interesting fact in connection with the dis- 
covery is that the tomb had evidently been visited | 
last by robbers in the age to which it belonged, 
and that the marauders had been frightened away 


store of solid gold and silver the tomb may have 
contained, or some treasure of precious stones. 


MOTEE AND PANDU. 


he affection of a dog for its master could hardly 

be excelled by the devotion of an Indian bul- 
lock, named Motee, to Pandu, its owner. Motee 
| was an ordinary Indian bullock, says the author 
| of “Sport and Adventure in the Indian Jungle,” 
about four feet high and of the whitish brown 
color common among the stunted cattle in native 
| villages. 

He was thoroughly trained to hunting by Pandu, 
and seemed to comprehend his master’s wishes 
| intuitively. A glance, and Motee would move 
| forward or backward, as required. A motion of 
the finger, and he would lie down, or kiek up his 
heels and rush about as if mad. Pandu did all his 
stalking with the aid of this bullock, and much of 
his success depended on its intelligence. 

An old piece of sacking, painted with green 
| daubs on one side to resemble shrubbery, on the 
| other side with bars of vivid red, was thrown over 
Motee’s back like a horse-cloth, and hanging down 
| to the ground, effectually concealed the crouching 

hunter. 

Did he wish to stalk antelope, then the red bars 
were exposed, and Motee would graze wae ina 
direction oblique to, yet approaching, the herd. 
The bright bars would attract the curiosity of the 

| deer, and they would approach so near as to allow 
of an unfailing shot from Pandu’s place of con- 

| cealment under the stomach of the bullock. 

| Was it a flock of pea-fowl that was in sight, then 

| 











the green side of the sacking would be turned 
toward the birds, and the same stealthy advance 
made, the pea-fowl exhibiting no alarm, as the 
village cattle commonly range the forests in their 
neighborhood. 

Motee evidently took a delight in hunting, as he 
was on the alert and frisked about immediately 
the old man shouldered his gun. When the game 
was killed—and Pandu seldom missed—the little 
bullock would come up for his caress. If he 

| missed, Motee would smell the gun, as if he 
| thought there was something wrong there. 


} 
| ® 
| MAINTAINING DISCIPLINE. 


hile the world is watching the war in the 

East there may be interest in a story about 
|one of the Japanese admirals who was in his 
| younger days a cadet at Annapolis. 








When Admiral Uriu, of the Japanese navy, was 
a lad at Annapolis academy he got a good hazing | 
and stood it pluckily. Later, as an upper class- 
man, he helped haze other youngsters, for he | 
always lived up to Annapolis traditions. | 

One day he was “dressing down” young George 
Ferguson, now an assistant engineer of the | 
Brooklyn bridge. Ferguson was then, and is | 
doubtless now, about twice the size of the Jap- 
anese. 

“What’s your name?” demanded Uriu. 

“Ferguson, sir.” 

“Spell it.” | 

“F-e-r-g-u-8-O-N, sir.” } 

“Spell it over again, and remember that you’re 
addressing your superior.” 

“F, sir; e, sir; r, sir; g, sir; u, sir; s, sir; 0, sir; 
n, sir; Ferguson, sir.” 


| 
| 


WHAT HE MEANT. 


M*: Griggsfield was a man who meant well, but | 
was unfortunately addicted to the habit of 
| saying the wrong thing at all times and in all 
circumstances. An acquaintance of his had suf- 
fered severe injuries in a railway wreck, including 
a broken nose, the loss of three or four teeth, and 
a gash across one of his cheeks; but his hurts 
were not serious, and he was soon on the street 
again, somewhat disfigured, but in good working 
order. 

One of the first men to greet him after his 
recovery was Mr. Griggsfield, who grasped him 
cordially by the hand and exclaimed : 

“Hello, Williams! I understand you have been | 
—_ badly hurt. I am glad to see you so much 
mproved,”’ 





zater, when he reflected upon it, he understood 


Beneath a pile of débris by which the explorer’s | 
curiosity had been aroused, diggers found an | 


opening through which they penetrated into a 
sepulchral chamber fifteen by thirty feet, and 
eight feet high. In it were objects of the greatest 
value. On the left were two wooden sarcophagi, 
painted black and gold, within which were the 
mummy cases of a man and a woman. The cases 
themselves were double, the outer being com- 
pletely plated on the outside with gold except 
where the faces of the mummies were represented, 
and lined with silver. The inner cases were simi- 
larly plated with gold externally, and lined with 
gold-leaf. 

Beyond them the floor was covered with large 
sealed jars of wine or oil, and shell-like boxes of 
black-painted wood, each containing a piece of 
cooked meat, neatly wrapped in black muslin. 
On top of them was a chariot, broad enough for 
two persons, richly painted and encrusted with 
gold. The leather work of it was as fresh as 
when new. 

Near at hand were four alabaster jars, with 


tops of the finest Egyptian workmanship, in which | 


had been placed the entrails of the dead. 
other alabaster vases, with handles and of most 
exquisite work, were also there. 


Two | 


In the other end of the tomb were many small | 
objects, among them seven pairs of sandals, one | 


of stamped leather, the rest of papyrus. One 
pair was gilded, Chairs of finest make, wonderful 
boxes, wooden things with the paint as brilliant 
as it was in the days of long ago, were also there. 


why Mr. Williams responded to this greeting with 
such a queer smile. 


& & | 
A SEA TURN. | 


he artist who had found Marshby full of “paint- | 
able” places and friendly people was much 
attracted by one of the young women of the village, 
whom he met at a social gathering. 


He asked and was accorded permission to escort 
her home from a little party one evening, and as 
the evening was mild and the moon was shining, | 
they lingered at her gate for a few minutes’ con- 
versation. } 

Suddenly the stillness was broken by a hoarse 
shout which came from an open window of the 
little house : 

“Cast off that painter! Cast off that painter!” 

The artist started as if he had been shot, but the 
young woman gave him a reassuring smile anda 
yecoming blush. 

“It’s—it’s just father dreaming,” she said, softly. 
“He’s a retired sea-captain, and often talks in his 
sleep.” 





® & 
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“AFTER YOU, SIR.” 


French paper tells the little story of an old 

violinist who occasionally played with his 
man servant, who had been the best fiddler in his 
native village. 

“Why are you always one or two beats behind | 
me?” demanded the violinist, impatiently, one | 
day, when no tappings of his foot or frowns had | 
served to make the valet realize his fault. 

“But, monsieur, it is that my old fiddle has the 
respect,” said the man, meekly. 


CUTICURA SOAP SHAMPOOS 


Hair and Dandruff when 
All Else Fails. 
This treatment at once removes crusts, scales and 
dandruff, destroys hair parasites, soothes irritated, 
itching surfaces, stimulates the hair follicles, loosens 


5 Light Dressings of Cuticura Stop Falling 


the scalp skin, supplies the roots with energy and | 


nourishment, and makes the hair grow upon a sweet, 
wholesome, healthy sealp, when all else fails. (Ade. 





LEARN TO BE A WATCHMAKER. 





Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute, formerly Par- 
sons Horological Institute, 
Peoria, Illinois. 

LARGEST AND BEST WATCH 

SCHOOL IN AMERICA. 

We teach Watch Work, Jewelry, 
Engraving, Clock Work, Optics. 
Tuition reasonable. 
and rooms near school at 
moderate rates. Send for 
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”” Nail Clipper 


The only one that 
really cuts. 


Catalogue of Information. 


All others pinch the nail off, leaving a rough 
edge; the “Apt” makes a shearing cut, leav- 
ing edge of nail smooth. Contains nail file and 
concealed cleaning blade. To care for your nails 
well and easily you need the 
“Apt” Clipper. SOLD RY 


i ae Ask for it 
Ses. «625 cts. 
~~. SS 






Open. 
K& Actual 


Sent post-paid if not otherwise obtainable, 
LITTLE RIVER MFG. COMPANY, Seymour, Conn. 











Walking 
A Delight 


when you wear the 
perfect-fitting and popular 


‘WORTH 


Cushion Sole 


Shoes 


as every one of the 26 
bones in the foot finds a 
comfortable resting 
place on our patented, 
pliable, smooth inner- 
sole. This is why so 
many sensible men 
and women always 
wear these shoes. 
We havethemin high 
cuts and Oxfords, clev- 

erly fashioned to fit every foot, und all sold at 


REASONABLE PRICES. 
Write for Catalogue and testimonials from 
delighted wearers of these splendid shoes. 

Kindly mention The Companion in writing us. 
THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, 
406 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 




















Get the heating outfit 
now ! — before Winter 
comes. 





Now, before Winter—not then, 
when it’s here—is the time to 
put in steam or water warming, 
when makers and fitters are not 
rushed as in the Fall. Be ready 
to make your own weather in 








your own home, store, church, 
school or hotel —in country or 
city — at the turn of a valve. 


wf = 


automatically follow the weather up and down — all 
rooms, nooks and hallways are uniformly, healthfully 
warmed. Any one can cake care of an IDEAL Boiler. 
The fire keeps all night—the house is cozily warm in 
the morning. Any fuel may be used, even to cheapest 
soft coal screenings. The uel and labor savings pay 
for the outfit, which outlasts the building it heats. 
The freedom from ashes in the living-rooms saves 
much housework. You will need our catalogues to 
select from — sent free, on request, stating size and 
kind of building you wish to heat. 


AMERIGAN RADIATOR ((OMPANY 


Dept. 30. CHICAGO. 


POSS hoy 

















The human body demands from 


id atoms colols Mme Eat Ob 


SV eteltL ate Meolttaterst-Me) @islawola-sta@me Melttatet-t- Me) a ccl aie Nell Ti tore 
of carbohydrate and a slight percentage of phosphate. 
Government Analysis shows that white bread, rolls 
and biscuits made from GOLD MEDAL FLOUR contain these 
constituents more nearly in the proportion demanded 
by the system than any other single ration. Good food, 
efokeLeMebterordateyt mative Me revels Mite las tar-Merom at Tits BTaW tet ite PD CeteT wh 
all good natured people use GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. 
WASHBURN- CROSBY'S 
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Tim Price had lived on the bank of Elk 

River. A steep path led from his door- 
step to the water, sixty feet below. Up this 
path his wife and daughters had carried all the 
water needed in these years, save when chari- 
table clouds poured their contents upon the 
clapboards of his cabin roof and bark gutters 
carried the eave-drippings to hurriedly placed 
wash-tubs. 

Twenty-three years of toil for his women, 
and Tim Price had not dug a well! 

**Tim,’’ 1 asked one day, when a fair daugh- 
ter, supple, rosy, breathing hard, brought two 
buckets of water from the river, ‘‘why don’t 
you dig a well?’’ 

**I’ve been thinkin’ about it, colonel. I’m 
goin’ to some day, when the boys are home to 
help,’’ answered Tim, in drawling tone. 

‘*Thinking about it!’’ exclaimed his sharp- 
featured, care-worn wife, cuddling a baby by 
the open fireside. ‘‘Thinking about it! That’s 
what you’ve been doing ever since we were 
married. ’’ 

**Now don’t git a mad on, Jinny. 
to dig one some time. ’’ 

Mrs. Price gave the burning logs a shove 


PF’: twenty-three years of his married life 


I’m goin’ 
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and the Reapers?’’ I received answers in all 
sorts and degrees of anger. 

Tim avoided me. I discovered that he ordered 
the water to be carried at night, and round the 
cabin, instead of through it to the kitchen. He 
growled at his daughters if they came into our 
presence with mud on their shoes or breathing 
faster than usual. If I caught him he headed 
me off quickly with some carefully studied 
comment: ‘‘Them young larks was a skeery 
set. Their mother ought to have picked ’em 
and then spanked ,’em’’; or, ‘‘*The old woman 
lark ought to have stayed about home and 
heard fer herself, and not let her young ones 
get scared’’ ; or, ‘‘Any fool knows when grain’s 
fit for cuttin’. I reckon the lark knowed, 
too’’; or, ‘‘It was a fool of a lark that made 
her nest in cuttin’ grain. She might have 
knowed they’d diskiver it.’’ But his main 
hold was in, ‘‘ Larks don’t talk, arytime, 
anyway, no time, never.’’ Not an allusion did 
he ever make to the moral; but he winced 
under it, and looked upon me as a restless, 
persistent enemy. 

A spring Sunday came. The birch buds 
were bursting and toning the harsh gray of the 
branches with mellow green. Bass were leap- 
ing in the eddy and red-horse were threshing the 
shoal with their tails, as they struggled against 
its swiftness. Sadie was dipping her buckets in 
the river. Tim Price and his family sat on the 
bank, heads one way, like swallows on a rock. 

‘*Tim,’’ I said, ‘‘look at Sadie. Did you ever 
hear the fable of The 
Lark and the Reap- 








“DID YOU EVER 
HEAR THE 
FABLE OF THE 
LARK AND 
THE REAPERS?” 








ers?’” 

Tim leaped to his feet. 
He shook with rage. He 
looked murderous. He 
stooped and picked up 
astone. His wife grasped 
him by his throwing arm. 
He jerked away from 
her. 

**Colonel,’’ he fumed, 


question again I’ll rock 
‘ you—rock you out of 
the country, er 
shoot you! 
lark and reapers—grain, 
neighbors and grumblin’ 
old farmer! He ought to 


own self, when it was 
ripe, an’ not waited for 
help.’’ 

‘*That’s so, Tim, ’’ said 
his wife, quietly laying 
her hand on his arm. 
‘*That’s what the colonel 
means, telling his old 
story—you ought to dig 
the well your own self, 
and you’ll stop thinkin’ 
about it and get it done. 
The help can come arter- 
wards.’’ 

Tim looked at her, then 








with her foot. ‘‘Give me a dipperful, Sadie,’’ 
she said. ‘‘My throat is as dry as a seed 
g dd 

A week later I asked, ‘‘Why don’t you dig 
a well, Tim?’’ 

Tim moved restlessly in his chair. No flush 
could make his red face redder. It was difficult 
to tell where Tim’s face left off and his red 
hair and whiskers began. ‘‘I’ve been thinkin’ 
about it. I’m goin’ to when the boys are at 
home to help.’” There was a tinge of asperity 
in his tone, 

‘Did you ever hear the fable of ‘The Lark 
and the Reapers’ ?’’ 

**No,’’ he replied, gruffly. 

‘Well, 1 will repeat it to you: Once a lark 
had a nest of young in a grain-field. While 
she was seeking food for them the farmer leaned 
over the fence and said, ‘This grain is ripe. 
I must call my neighbors to help me cut it.’ 
The young larks were terribly frightened. 
When their mother returned they told her of 
the cause of their scare. ‘Never mind,’ she 
said, soothingly. ‘Nothing will happen.’ 

“The next day the farmer came with his 
son, and said, ‘My son, the grain is ripe. We 
must call our neighbors to help us cut it.’ 

“Again the young ones, frightened, told their 
mother. ‘Be content, children,’ she said. ‘You 
will not be disturbed.’ 


at Sadie, carrying her 
two heavy buckets up the 
bank. He looked at me. A flush of shame 
overspread his face. He took his wife by the 
arm and turned her toward the cabin. ‘‘Come 
on, Jinny,’’ he said, resolutely. ‘‘Show me 
where you want the well, an’ I’ll start diggin’ 
it to-morrow.’”’ 

And he did. With pick and shovel; with 
the boys, girls, and Jinny herself winding the 
windlass, hauling up dirt, sand, gravel, from 
sunrise to sunset, he struck water and had the 
well walled by Saturday night. ‘‘We’ll let her 
stand for the water to settle over Sunday,’’ he 
said. 

The next morning, before breakfast, he laid 
his hand on my shoulder and said, ‘‘Come, 
colonel. You shall haul the first bucket of 
water.’ 

We all went to the windlass, and I wound 
up as pure a pail of water as ever was filtered 
through mountain sands. Rosy, laughing 
mouths tasted it, and happy ohs and ahs pro- 
nounced acceptable verdict. 

Tim turned a glowing face to me, perhaps 
made redder by the sun’s first peep over the 
mountain top. ‘‘Thar, colonel,’’ he exclaimed, 
joyously, ‘‘the well I’ve been thinkin’ about 





|might be obliged to you, though. 


these twenty year is done dugged! If you ever 
says lark and the reapers to me agin I’ll rock 
you out of the country, or I’ll shoot you. I 
I’ll_ h’ist 


‘On the third day the farmer exclaimed, as | another bucketful an’ carry it into the house. ”’ 


he looked at his grain, ‘My son, the grain is 
dead ripe. Our neighbors are busy with their 
own crops. We must get to work at once, and 
reap it ourselves.’ 

‘**Now,’ said the mother, 
come. There is danger. 
once,’ ’” 

Tim saw the moral and squirmed. ‘“Those 
tales of yours are like my wife’s teeth ; they 
ain’t real,’’ was all the remark he made. 

Days afterward, under the provocation of 
water-buckets, I asked, ‘‘Tim, did you ever 


‘our time has 
We must fly at 


hear the fable of The Lark and the Reapers ?’’ 
Tim remained silent, but looked toward his 
rifle, then significantly at me. 
Whenever I had opportunity, I made Tim’s 
life miserable by oft- repeated query, ‘‘Tim, 
have you ever heard the fable of The Lark | 
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Blast your | 


have cut the grain his | 








V. ne ATION. EARN MONEY. 
patent Trousers 
Hanger. Novelty ,sells rapid- 
me, ma ed, 10 cents. 
_ WwW reester, Mass. 


BOYS | 


mits FINGER 





POSTPAID 


The Light Goes on Your Finger, 
The Battery in Your Pocket. 
Handy for Bookkeepers, Stenographers, Watch- 
men, Shoctors, Dentists, Ticket-Collectors, Seam- 
stresses, and for a dozen and one other purposes. 
Put one in your grip when you go on vacation. 


MAKE MONEY FOR VACATION, BOYS, 
by selling this new electric novelty to your neigh- 
bors and friends; we will allow you a liberal profit. 
Write for terms, circular and catalogue 
of of other novelties. 











ELECTRIC NOVELTY CO., Providence, R.1., U. S.A. 








DENTACUR 


TOOTH PASTI 





Differs from the ordinary 
dentifrice in minimizing 
the causes of decay. En- 
dorsed by thousands of 
Dentists. Itis deliciously 
flavored, and a delightful 
adjunct to the dental toilet. 

For sale at best stores. 
25c. per tube. Avoid sub- 
stitutes. Send for our free 
book, ‘Taking Care of the 
Teeth,” which contains _valugble information 
concisely written. 


DENTACURA COMPANY, 
94 ALLING ST., NEWARK, N. J., U.S. A. 








For Summer Entertain- 
neste Use Welch’s Grape Juice. 


@ Always in summer-time every hostess 
feels the want of some delicious, r 

freshing, healthful and non-intoxicating 
drink to serve to her guests at lawn- 


parties, receptions, picnics, summer 
dances, children’s parties and similar 
occasions. 


Welch's Grape Juice 


because it is delicious, healthful, easily 
served, attractive to both the eyé and 
the taste, is the help the 
summer hostess can have. 


greatest 


@Ask your druggist or your grocer for 
it. It is sold in quart or pint bottles. 
Trial dozen pints $3.00. Express paid 
east of Omaha. Booklet with delicious 
recipes for beverages and desserts made 
from Welch’s Grape Juice, free. Sam 
ple three-ounce bottle, by mail, 10 cts. 


WELCH GRAPE JUICE COMPANY, 








New Rugs 7 


Made from your 


Old Carpets 


are very desirable 5 
for summer and sea- 
shore cottages. We 
can make them 
almost any size 
that you wish. 


Send for Circular. 





LEWIS BATTING CO., 
Walpole, Mass. 


















ON SALE AT LEADING SUMMER RESORTS. 


Wintel Gaher 


Boston, Mass. 
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Feeding 
The Baby 











enburys 
ce 


The Most Rational System of Infant 
| Feeding Yet Devised. 

Most babies when born are healthy, 
but on account of improper feeding many 
suffer and do not thrive. 


” 


The “Allenburys” system of infant 
feeding is based on the proved scientific 
fact that a baby’s food should change as 
age advances and the child develops. 
It comprises a series of three foods, 
suited to the needs, of the child at dif- 
ferent ages, and is a distinct advance over 
the old method of trying to adapt a 
| child’s stomach to a uniform food. 

If you have a baby, or know of a baby 
of which a mother would say, “It is not 
doing well,” we simply ask that you 
write us, stating the baby’s age, and we 
will send a package of the food suited to 
its condition, together with booklet giv- 
ing “ Infant 
Feeding and Management.” 


THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Lid., 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK. 
Toronto, Canada. London, England. 
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The Original Coffee Substitute. 


Father Kneipp’s most famous achievement was the 
invention of Kneipp Malt-Coffee, which surpasses any 
coffee or substitute for coffee in richness, flavor and 
health- -giving qualities. 
using the finest barley scientifically malted and 
caramelized, he produced this world-reno ywned health 
drink, possessing the true, rich coffee flavor and all the 
tonic qualities of a malted cereal as well 
coffee equals the best bean coffee in flavor and richness of 
Drink Kneipp Malt-Coffee as a tonic food, and away 
goes the danger of coffee-poisoning — coffee nerves. 


If your grocer will not supply it, write us, and we will send you 
a trial package (makes 10 cups) Pree. 


KNEIPP MALT FOOD CO., Dept. B, 78 Hudson St., NEW YORK. 


By his wonderful secret proc 


No other cereal 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 
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Water under Pressure 











* For Country Estates, 
Wel Farms, Factories, Etc. 
} ai Our system of Tanks and Tank 
ya «6 Towers is adaptable toany need. 
WAS 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. 


N. E. TANK & TOWER CO., 
112 High St., Boston. 


We also supply Windmills, Gasoline 
Engines, Ete. 
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FROM THE FAMOUS Taylor’s 
Hat 
Store. 


Here’s a Hat that 
Post-paid, can’t be beaten for 
comfort and conve- 
nience. Roll it, crush 
| .00. it, dent it. Always 
ready for a journey 
or the piazza. Made of fine quality 
fur felt, colors black, fawn and 
steel. The same style Hat made 
of wool felt, colors dark blue or 
light brown, price, post-paid, 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Send size wanted to 


TAYLOR'S HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Remit by 


Postal or Express Money-Order. 





Price, 
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HENRY F. MILLER 
LYRIC GRAND. 


Pronounced by experts to be the 
best of ali the small grands. 


Catalogue, handsomely illustrated, sent FREE 
on vequest. 


HENRY F. MILLER & SONS PIANO CO., 
395 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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WILL NOT SLIP! 


uting shoes with their cool uppers and resilient soles 
are very desirable for tennis, golf, yachting, baseball, 
and for vacation purposes generally. 


Such shoes when fitted 


with the 


FOSTER 





Rubber Sole and Heel 


make slipping impossible and enable you to enjoy your favorite 


sport to perfection. 


The patented tough fiber friction plug 


and pad do the business. 


Shoe Stores, The Emerson 
Shoe 
Over Shoe Stores, and at many 
other stores throughout N. E. 


If you have difficulty in getting 
the “Foster,” we will send a pair 
of soles and heels, post-paid, for 
$1 and outline of sole and heel. 
Your shoeman can sew them on. 


Sold at The W. L. Douglas 


Stores, The Walk- 


FOSTER RUBBER CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 


















the Toffee King 


Mackintosh’s Toffee 


A GANDY, originated in Yorksuire, 
England. Made from pure butter, cream 
and sugar, and other good things. The 
purest candy made. Not a butter-scotch, or 
a chewing candy— but a delicious old Eng- 
lish sweetmeat, that every one will enjoy. 

You break off a piece and let it dissolve 
in the mouth, and I tell you, you’ll find it 
more-ish—the more you eat of it, the more 
you will want. 


Ask your dealer to supply you. See that 
my name and face are on every package, or send 
me ro cents fora trial package. 


JOHN MACKINTOSH, 
Dent. 58, 78 Hudson St., New York. 


Old Grist Mill 
7 eat pire 
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20 cents a pound. 


Tf your grocer hasn't it, try 
another grocer. 


Sold everywhere. 




















x (Between Arlington and Berkeley Streets.) , 














POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 
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AMP life is one of the most 
enjoyable features of the 
summer season. It gives a new 
lease of life to those in search 
of rest and recreation. There 
are but few diversions which ap- 
peal so strongly to a boy, and 
men, too, are strangely fascinated 
by the freedom found under a 
canvas roof. 
AAS, 

We can supply Tents of the 
most popular shapes. This in- 
| cludes “A” Tents, as shown in 
the illustration, also ““Wall’’ Tents, 
Palmetto Tents and Hammock 
Tents. The “A” and “Wall” styles 
are those generally ordered, and 
can be supplied as follows: 
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“A” Tent, 
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6x6 feet, $3.25... . Shipping weight 20 Ibs. 


For the Camp. 


SIZES AND PRICES. 
“Wall” Tent, 


i 7s ee _ * 7 + 
6“ “ 7x 9% * ee. “ 35 * “ “ 7x9% * 
- - (en * OO .... . i = - ea ~ 


These Tents are made of white tent drilling, and the prices named include Poles and Pins. 
All sent by express, transportation charges to be paid by the receiver. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 








6x6 feet, $4.00 
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. . Shipping weight 25 Ibs. 
“ “ 
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